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VIX 


THE PRIME TASK OF EDUCA- 
rlioNAL SOCIOLOGY 


s the prime task of educational 


There are two divergent an- 
is question ; and for the present, 
one is foreed to choose between 
‘e is the school master’s answer, 
is the sociolo- 


reject; and there 


er, which | endorse. | believe 
tional sociology will make a con- 
f the first magnitude, not only 
n itself, but to civilization as a 

adopts the sociologist’s point 
aecedes to the 
its task | 


) nothing more significant than 


it So long as it 
aster’s concept of tear 


ries of trivial hobbies across the 
stage. 
or rather, the social sciences, 
forward during the last genera- 
with a body of new material, 
en taken into consideration by 
will radically change their con- 
eir own job; and, for the present 
impart that new point of view 
the most important contribution 
social sciences can make to edu- 
Prior to the adoption of that new 
view, competent is precisely what 
ters are not, to decide what social 
has to offer them. It is as if the 
rmer should notify the scientist 
it he 


‘e; or as if 


selience to do for 


the 


expects 


fundamentalist 


nnounce what he expects modern 


contribute to religion; or as if 
ry physician of twenty-five years 
ndicated what service he expected 

to render in the field of thera- 
Agricultural science aims at noth- 
than to revolutionize agricultural 


into a program in which the 


SATURDAY, May 


31, 1924 


typical, rule-of-thumb farmer will be out 


ot place ; the modern scientific movement is 
creating for us a new religious heaven and 
earth in which the fundamentalist is quite 
lost; psychology has done things to thera- 


fashioned di: 


And to ask teac!] 


etor 


peuties of which the old 
could not have dreamed. 
educational sociology ought to 


ers what 


do is like driving a horse and buggy into a 


into a filling 
feed of oats If 
patronize a garage or a filling station to 
first 
Which statement ought to call 


garage to get a tire set, or 


station for a one would 


any advantage he must invest in an 
automobile. 
for no apologies to those members ot the 


11 


profession who are already wel! grounded 
in the social sciences 

Professor Ellwood puts this ve ry gt ntly, 
but none the less firmly, in The American 
Vol 28, p 


‘*Edueational sociology has 


Journal of S00 ology 604 
when he says: 
been developed chiefly by men who were 
primarily edueationists rather than sociolo 
gists. Consequently, the science has been 
developed, most sociologists would say, in 


| educa 


with practical 


too narrow a way, 


tional problems dominating its develop 
ment, rather than the larger questions of 
the edueative process.’’ 
The ultimate practical aim oO 

sciences is to make the world 
better place for men and w 
in; and social scientists re: 
available and effe 


Pore 
rill 


‘cordance 


as the most 
for social readjustment 


is to redirect society in 


the aims of social science, so 
must first redirect the schoo! 
And 


commens 


with those aims 
this redirection is 
the 
Now the chief obstacle to 


is the 


modern social 


urgency of 


attitude ot 
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His prime concern is in operating the 
school-that-now-is; not in revolutionizing 
it. The average school administrator is 
interested in making the wheels go round; 
he has a very subsidiary interest in in- 
stalling a new machine. Unless the atti- 
tude of the typical educator can be changed 
and his outlook broadened, there is seant 
prospect of prompt and effective readjust- 
ment in this modern world of ours. To 
effect that change in educational leadership 
is the chief contribution that social scien- 
tists expect of educational sociology. But 
that is precisely what will not be likely to 
occur SO long as educational sociology takes 
its cue primarily from the schoolmaster. 

It is the age-old problem that recurs over 
and over again upon the pages of history. 
The church, the state, the school, is never 
more than an organ in society—a means, 
of which society as a whole is the end. 
But the tendency is always for institutions 
to ingrow, and regard themselves as ends 
in themselves. Whereupon they fossilize 
and become an ineubus and a_ burden. 
Then nothing can recreate them but an 
infusion of new blood, the vision of a new 
function in behalf of the whole. And that 
is approximately the dilemma confronting 
the school in our day. Many of its old 
organs have atrophied, as, for example, the 
old eultural curriculum; many of its new 
functions are vaguely conceived, as, for 
example, vocational training. Solutions 
will not emerge except as the school is 
conceived as a means, the clearly discerned 
end being that new, machinofacture, demo- 
eratic drama which the changes of our age 
are forcing, unrehearsed and unanticipated, 
upon the stage of social evolution. The 
deepest need of education in our day, 
therefore, is a new point of view; other- 
wise the school will fall short of its fune- 
tion, and the new supercivilization will 
run through its first centuries a ludicrous 
farce and a tragic failure. That new 
point of view must come from without; 


namely, from the social sciences. And to 


mediate it is the prime task of 
sociology. 


Having adopted the socio 


concept of what educational 
should be and do. 

Again I quote from Professor | 
In reviewing Professor Snedde: 


cational Sociology,’’ he laid it 


fundamental principle that the s 


eess 1S a product of the learning 
and that the central business 
tional sociology is to reveal t} 
develop its implications Wit 
the scope and function of 
sociology, I believe this to be 
vital word that has _ been 
America during the last fifteen 5 
me elaborate briefly this fu 
principle. 

The central fact of sociol or" 


social relations are mental int 


It follows from this that social instit 


customs, mores and folkways ar 
entities. They are socially preva 


iI] ; 


of thinking, feeling and willing 


They exist nowhere except in men’s 1 


They are bodied forth, to be sure 
ical form. State, church, schoo! 
their buildings, libraries, appar 
the like; but the body without t 
is dead! The real stuff of whiel 
made is ideas, beliefs, valuations 
and habits held in common 

And these are all the produ 
learning process. The innate inst 
categories of the human mind ar 
stuff out of which the social proc 
entities are made, any more than t 
tect’s blue prints are the stuff o 
a building is made. There must 
steel, concrete, wood and glass; 
larly, there must be ideas, bel 
prejudices, habits, apperceptive 
and the like. It is out of these t 
realities are constructed. 

And these are acquired. 


’ 





a 


S 


Y 


Nr 


94] 


Their form, to be sure, 
ermined by the 
but their content is furnished 
There are no innate ideas 


erience. 


instinets and 


rience. 
+s nor combinations of the same—a 
has been clear since the work of 
‘ke. Henee, it follows that the 
of which the social realities are 

; the product of the learning process. 
reveal this to educators is the pri- 
function of educational sociology. 
s is not an enterprise in research, 


nstruction. We inherit this prin- 


as a product of research in the field 


psychology. Our task is to 
en the dormant imaginations of edu- 

} the discernment of this principle 
ts implieations. And to accomplish 
ny promising pedagogical device is 
of 


progress 


weleomed: descriptions social 


tion, studies in social and 
ontrol, readings in social psychology, 
hat not—anything to open the eyes 
cators where hitherto their eyes have 
produce in them a 
of the fact that the 


process is the product of the learn- 


holden, and 


izing sense 


process. 

corollaries, a minor and a major, 
w from this main theorem; and these 
laries lead directly to the practical 


plications of educational sociology. 


naerance 
munication. 


illy only 


ial activities, 


4 


The minor corollary is that the learning 


ess 1s a social process. The motives 
almost all human behavior, and there- 
almost all learning, are social 
Moreover, the overwhelming pre- 
of our 


for 


mental acquisitions 


mes from other persons, through com- 


Since learning goes on nor- 
in connection with normal 


it follows that school 


tivities ought to be as normally social 


possible, so as to facilitate the .learn- 


hg process. 


he major corollary is that the social 
cess of the future is predetermined by 
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what is put into the learning process of 
to-day. From it that the 
school is the reproductive organ of society 


which follows 


By varying the school program educators 
can introduce a corresponding variation 
into the coming civilization. <A variation 
in the germ plasm of civilization can pro- 
duce a new civilization; and such varia- 
tions educators are in a position to intro- 
duce. The school the steer- 


ing gear of a modern democratic society ; 


is, therefore, 
and the chief responsibility for solving the 
problems of our age lies with the teachers. 
There have passed away the ages of mili- 
tary autocracy and of domination by the 
clergy; this is the educators’ century, it 
Edu- 


cation is the chief means of social salvation 


is their turn to dominate and guide. 
in the present crisis. If society is to be- 
come telic—which is the sublimest aspira- 
the responsibility 
No 
group of public men ever faced a greater 
It 


ration for the learning process; 


tion of an age of science 
to make it so is with the educators. 


is for them to mix the 
lo! 


incarnated in 


responsibility. 
and 
their work will stand forth 
the institutions of the coming generations 
To awaken educators to this unprecedented 
opportunity this re- 
sponsibility is the major application of 


and immeasurable 
social science to education. 

With our main theorem and these two 
corollaries clearly before us we are ready 
to define the field of educational sociology. 
Its minor task is to reorganize the teaching 
process into a social process. Its major 
task is to reorganize the contents of edu- 
cation with a view to the conscious guid- 
ance of social evolution. As a science it 
has two distinct sorts of knowledge to deal 
The first, and by all odds and far 
away the more important, is the knowledge 
derived from the older social sciences; for 
it to 
force upon education a new point of view, 
The 


second type of knowledge is that to be ac- 


with. 


is this derived knowledge which is 


new objectives and a new program. 
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cumulated by research within the school and it would be more or les 


Tr 
ii¢ 


itself. It pertains to the methods, contents time to oil and repair 
and organization by which the new objee- until it were first decided 
tives are to be achieved. Edueational so- brewery was to become a bott 
ciology will become a special science to a hair brush factory, a dance 
the extent to which it promotes research fertilizer plant. And it is mu 
within this special field. with the school. It is of very 
But let us not be too easily stampeded by study methods, curriculum a1 
this research shibboleth with which peda- tion until the question of ob} 
vogvical circles are now obsessed. It is my first been decided. And the matt 


deliberated conviction that to become an  jectives can be competently d: 


independent science on its own account is on the basis of a comprehensive 


by no means the most important thing for of the social sciences. The ob 
educational sociology to achieve in the im- education will not be found 
mediate future. The envious ambition to school, but outside of it. 
is. | believe, our greatest danger. To illustrate: If economists 

Like any other infant, the first business of they do, that education is an essent 
a new science is to grow up; and that is a_ tor in the solution of the monop 
matter of prerequisites. Educational so- lem. that puts it up to educators t 
clology will not saw much wood until it economies. If soclologists assert 
has first eaten a good deal of bread and _ best of them do. that poverty, 
milk. And the pabulum that it will have disease can be cured only by ed 
to feed upon in order to come to maturity then responsible educators wi 
is the knowledge derived from all the other look into the why and how of su 
social sciences. Without that knowledge in gertion. If. as is the ease. polit 
great abundance educational sociology will tists demand a type of education 1 
make its departure from the pedagogical insure the production and selection 
rather than from the sociological stand- leaders, then conscientious educators 
point; and will accordingly run grave risk want to become political scientists 
of futile preeociousness. I am very strong school is to be handed the chief res) 
in the conviction that a professor’s useful- ity for moral education, as has b 
ness in this field is in proportion to his in France, then educators will feel 1 
knowledge of the older social sciences; and, of knowing what types of beh: 
for the next ten years at least, the useful- moral in a modern, changing soc 
ness of the subject itself in schools of edu- why. In short, if education is to 1 
cation will be directly in proportion as it effectively in this problematical per 
stimulates prospective educators to study most important thing that can happet 
sociology proper, together with economies, the profession is to become prof 
political science, ethies and history. dents of the social sciences. For 

I insist upon making a point of this. It G. Wells has said, civilization is 
is of very little use to take a train unless between education and catastrop! 
one first knows where he wants to go; as_ the probability of civilization win! 
one might have to do a lot of coming back race depends upon the amount o! 
to start over again. If it becomes apparent tion that educators can be induced 
that a brewery has got to be made over vote to studying the problems of t! 
into something else in any case, it will be together with the most feasible v 
a foregone conclusion that a good deal of solving them as suggested by the 
the machinery will have to be scrapped; sciences. A good deal of what is no 








nder the title of educational science 
rest triviality in comparison. 

risk of being tedious I wish to 
I have 


his emphasis even further. 
eeply impressed with the rise and 
hobbies in recent educational his- 
If there is anything from which edu- 
sociology may well pray to be 
Sl ered it is from furnishing the peda- 
hobby of the next decade or two. 

a er, we shall not be likely to escape 
: imiliation if we become prematurely 
us to put educational sociology on 

as an independent science; 


as the mere edueationist will doubt- 


espe- 


sist upon setting our problems of 


rch for us. Hobby riding is the sport 
rsons who try to build professional 

lization upon too narrow a founda- 

Their pyramid becomes a leaning 

ver. The prophylactic against hobbyism 

tior sa broad foundation in all the humanities. 
ve as educational sociologists have pa- 
to build broad foundations for our- 
and our students and 
ence, research will progress proportion- 
in due and in a field that 
enable us to perform the function 


S T SPLVes 


our young 


season, 


If 1 with which the world-erisis challenges us. 
ns But without broad foundations in all the 

done social sciences and their prerequisites and 
e need rrelates we shall probably eavort about 


r ar I 


trivial but popular hobbies for a while, 


| | then hunt cover like our predecessors. 
netior We can not afford to forget that pre- 


vd, 1 requisites are prerequisite. To make a 
pen t rabbit pie you must first catch your rabbit ; 
id stu- nd to make an educational sociology you 
as H must first eatch your sociology. 
a race We are living in the most dynamic, 
hangeful and problematical period of re- 
ng the corded history. While we gradgrinds are 
atten- busy, like blind moles underground, with 
to de- the little inside problems of our conven- 
le age tional school rooms, the great world about 
ays 0 us travails and convulses. It is no morbid 


social pessimism to wonder whether an old civil- 
} being zation is dying or a new and far better 
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one is being born. In blind optimism and 
exuberant enthusiasm we, and our fathers 
have 
But 


for half a dozen generations past, 
been building up a great civilization. 
suddenly, to our amazement, Europe has 
reverted almost to chaos; and the deepest 
students of the signs of the times are well 
aware that everything is not well with us 
here in America. Is our culture to be 
swept away, as great cultures have so often 
been in the past? Can humanity never 
solve the problem of social stability and 
permanence? These are the most impor- 
tant pedagogical questions of our time! 
For educational questions they are, indeed ; 
nothing else. Can educators 
Not the 


possible knowledge of ‘‘the social 


and almost 


answer them? without deepest 
prob- 
lem.’’ Unless I utterly misread the temper 
of the educators I meet, whether singly or 
in great conventions, this problem is pre- 
destined to shift to the focus of pedagogical 
An- 
swers are already being sought by the most 


And to hold the 
the 


attention during the next few years. 


forward looking leaders. 
that 
aspiration of educational sociology. 

Ross L. Finney 


eandle for quest is audacious 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


CULTURE AND UTILITY 

I SUPPOSE there is no more respectable 
conflict in educational annals than that be- 
tween culture and utility. This war ante- 
dates the Christian era by at least four 
centuries and still rages on in fury undi- 
minished. Some time or other every one 
of us has felt the urge to take up the eud- 
gels for one side or the other. I am minded 
to strike a blow for either, or for both, de- 
pending on the point of view; which is by 
way of intimating that I am modestly es- 
saying the stupendous task of reconciling 
these ancient and hereditary foes. It is 
indeed only on a single sector of the battle 
front that I attempt such reconciliation. It 
is in that single sector, the field of the in- 
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dustrial arts in junior high schools, that I 
invite attention to the respective claims of 
culture and utility. 

The distinction between the laboring and 
the leisure classes is, of course, extremely 
ancient, antedating perhaps the dawn of 
history itself. From immemorial times that 
distinction has resulted in two types of 
education or of training, one designed to 
make one class able and willing to serve the 
ends of others, the other designed to make 
the ruling class able to use and enjoy the 
fruits of others’ labor. In one case educa- 
tion is limited to training which will be im- 
mediately serviceable in gaining a liveli- 
hood. In the other education is concerned 
with intelligence and social control. 

‘*Any occupation or art or study,’’ said 
Aristotle, ‘‘ deserves to be called mechanical 
if it renders the body or soul or intellect 
of free persons unfit for the exercise and 
practice of excellence.’’ Proficiency in the 
use of musical instruments would be toler- 
ated by Aristotle in the education of the 
free only so far as it econduced to apprecia- 
tion of music. To go beyond this point 
were to acquire a mere servile skill. ‘‘ All 
mercenary employments as well as those 
which degrade the condition of the body 
are mechanical, since they deprive the in- 
tellect of the conditions of its exercise and 
so of its dignity.’’ As John Dewey has 
pointed out, Aristotle is ‘‘ permanently 
right if gainful pursuits as matter of fact 
deprive the intellect of the conditions of its 


’ 


exercise and so of its dignity.’’ 

The ancient Greek ideal of a cultivated 
society of free and reason-loving men based 
upon a multitude of slaves whose subjection 
to the mechanical made possible freedom 
and reason at the top has passed away. 
The ideal city republic of Plato and Aris- 
totle had at least the advantage of clear- 
ness and consistency. In its stead in mod- 
ern times has arisen this strange confusion 
of industrial autocracy, social equality, and 
intellectual chaos that we call democracy. 


In this modern state we find educatj 
utilitarian in the next. Without a) 
perception of what either cultur: 


tempting to be liberal in one mor 


utility in the modern state demand 
cation has subjected itself many 
the charge of promoting base and 
ends. 

Our educational system is shot 
and through with inconsistency. 1 
conception of the life of reason 


free play of ideas originated by the G: 


has been overlaid and in countless 
obseured by what Hobson ealls barba: 
standards of culture characterized by) 
‘‘desire to employ the mind for decor 
and recreative, rather than for produ 
and creative purposes.’’ Hence our : 
lous accumulation of water-tight com) 
ments in education, elementary, secon 
fine arts, geometry, algebra, acaden 
technical, and so on forever and 
Hence our eagerness to justify a sul 
like music, for example, on the gr 
its liberalizing or cultural value, 
equal eagerness to teach it by 
modes of technical skill.’’ 

‘‘The result,’’ as Dewey says, ‘‘is a sys 
tem in which both cultural and utilit 
subjects exist in an inorganic com 
where the former are not by dominant } 
pose socially serviceable and the latter 
not liberative of imagination or thin! 
power.’’ Hobson justly points out 
‘‘danger of a new bastard culture spr 
ing up, product of a blending of t! 
barian culture with a too narrowly 
tarian standard improvised to col 
working-class children into cheap 
This intermingling « 


, 


and shopmen.’ 
hostile points of view in the selection ot 
content of our curriculum and in the ¢! 

of teaching methods has resulted 

sorts of difficulties and perplexities 
confusion extends from kindergart: 
university and through all the so-call: 1 sul 
jects of study. We must have a little sugar? 


y 
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¢ of utility on every culture pill. 
nrevalent idea seems to be that with a 
“eulture here and a little more utility 
we shall somehow muddle through. 
whatever culture happens to stick is 


for leisure seems a foregone con- 


sion 
[ am far from assuming that what we call 
ndustrial arts is in any special way dis- 
ished among school subjects 10r this 
usion in respect to cultural and utili- 
rian aims. The same confusion applies to 
ny subjects. It may be worth while, 
however, to eall attention to certain out- 
standing and perfectly obvious features of 
the industrial arts situation. 

In general they are defended before the 
publie on the theory that they are practical 
and in some sense vocational. In profes- 
sional discussions they are as a rule de- 
fended on the ground of their value for 
general education. They are taught for the 
most part as means of training in certain 
special skills. To retort that there is truth 
in each position is not sufficient answer to 
the charge of confusion. It is perhaps an 
authoritative expression of opinion which 
states that in the industrial or manual arts 
in junior high school ‘‘industrial intelli- 
gence, insight and appreciation constitute 
the largest values, and these should not be 
subordinated to the mere manipulation of 
tools.’’ Others emphasize vocational gui- 
dance values, interpretation of social forces, 
pushing back of the horizon line. These 
are the aims generally recognized as valid 
and all without exception mean general 
education, development, discipline and 
culture. 

If we are accepting ends of this kind, and 
I think I may assume that we are, the ques- 
tion confronting us as teachers of industrial 
arts is, How ean we make our practice con- 
form with our theory? How, in other 
words, shall we see to it that we educate 
rather than train? How ean we justify 
‘activities which follow definite prescrip- 
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tion and dictation or which reproduce with- 
out modification ready-made models,’’ 
when education requires the ‘‘ perception 
and elaboration of ends’’ and the ‘‘use 
of judgment in selecting and adapting 
means’’? When ‘‘manual training is re 
duced to a series of ordered assignments 
calculated to secure the mastery of one tool 
after another and technical ability in the 
various elements of construction’’ it looks 
suspiciously like an effort to provide spe- 
cific training instead of general education. 

That instruction and practice in conven- 
tional methods of procedure may to a cer- 
tain extent be necessary, that a certain 
degree of technic and skill should be re- 
quired and that this instruction and technic 
should be fundamentally correct, may be 
granted without admitting that cultural 
values must therefore be subordinated to 
manipulative skill What we need to-day 
is not elaboration of procedure but realiza- 
tion of ends, not mere formal acceptance of 
ends but their continual realization in 
teaching method. Salvation will come not 
so much through refinement of the teaching 
process as through illumination of the 
teacher. ‘‘Without vision the people per- 
ish.’’ Vision in industrial arts is to-day 
the saving grace without which the attempt 
co compose the quarrel between culture and 
utility is foredoomed to failure. 

In the discussion of this thesis it may be 
well for the sake of clearness to define cer- 
tain terms, as I am here using them, and 
to state certajn presuppositions with which 
I begin. By industrial arts is understood all 
those school subjects whose content is 
largely drawn from industry. Vocational 
education is that form of training in school 
or out designed to enable an individual to 
pursue more effectively some specific form 
of profitable employment. Utility refers to 
what is immediately serviceable for prac- 
tical ends, by which is ordinarily meant 
getting a living. This definition we shall 
later in this discussion modify by giving 
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the word practical a larger content. Cul- 
ture implies the development of sympa- 
thetie insight, the broadening of the hori- 
zon, the training of intelligence, the 
engagement of imagination, and the free 
play of ideas. Ordinarily it is considered 
as remote from all practical or serviceable 
contacts, as having value to the extent to 
which it is useless. Its value is still largely 
measured by what Hobson ealls barbarian 
standards of use for ornamental and deco- 
rative purposes. Against this mistaken 
notion of culture we lay emphatie protest. 
We would reestablish eulture as the ‘‘exer- 
cise and practice of execellence’’ where in- 
tellect regains its proper dignity and rea- 
son finds free play, but where social contact 
and human quality give value and sig- 
nificance. 

The presuppositions with which I enter 
this argument for a synthesis of the notions 
of culture and utility may be stated with- 
out comment in the form of four proposi- 
tions. Each of these propositions may be 
debatable but, for the purpose of this dis- 
eussion, I am here assuming their ac- 
ceptance. 

1. The aim of the junior high school is 
to give to all children a general or liberal 
training. 

2. Progressive differentiation but not 
specialization should characterize the jun- 
ior high sehool. 

3. Voeational training as such is not 
within the provinee of the junior high 
school. 

4. Instruction in all subjects in junior 
high school including the practical arts 
should be fundamentally correct and scien- 
tifically sound as far as it goes. 

The purpose of this discussion is by no 
means to rule out a certain degree of 
manipulative skill demanded by the crafts- 
man, or a certain type of miscellaneous in- 
formation and handyman facility de- 
manded by the administrator with a 
functional notion of education, or even pro- 


duction in large lots or under eo) 
approximating the trade as dema 
the vocational enthusiast. It js 

that these and other incidental e 


be accomplished, but it is here cont 
that ends like these, important as the 
be under some conditions, are stil] 


must remain incidental in the juni 
school. There is no desire to minin 
conflict between the expressional 
technical forms, between the arts 
velopmental and the arts as skill. Wy 
arrive at a synthesis, if we arriv 
not by glozing over the difficulty 
merely rearranging our vocabulary, | 
thinking the thing through to 
mentals. The solution may then be 
in the placing of emphasis rather 1 


the elimination or suppression of cert 


activities. 

‘Conflicts between expressional 
technical forms,’’ as Griffith points 
‘*are best harmonized in terms of Fri 
—(1) spontaneity, (2) instructio1 


(3) ereative effort.’’ Clear thinking al 


this line will help the teacher out of n 


an impasse. ‘‘Though spontaneity, inst! 


tion and creative effort are mutually 
clusive at any one time, yet by closs 
nation and development the advantag 
each may be realized.’’ A boy must 
the opportunity and gain the ability 


press himself in working with mater 


Without a genuine chance to muddk 
to mess it is difficult to see how the er 


and constructive attitude of mind ¢a! 


kept alive. And to trust to muddl 
mess alone is intolerable waste. Just 
is apparent how great the need for 


mining standards of juvenile accomp! 


ment. A certain accuracy and finis! 


+ 


detail such as is within the pupil’s capa: 


must be secured. To insist upon a gr 
degree may well be to imperil the | 
values which should be earried by th: 
result. 

As the first postulate I have assum 


rorer 


e’ 











f the junior high school a general 
11 edueation within the capacities 

n of that age. What do we mean 
eral edueation for these children? 
for a moment the situation. Mod- 


zation rests on machinery. No 
no eulture, for any social group 
sound and sufficient that does not 
that faet. This is the industrial 
Industry is the omnipresent and un- 
fact of modern life. Mechanism 
pendous seale confronts us. We 
outfaced by this monster which 

e created. Whole ranges of life 
en mechanized and _ routinized 
rmerly faney and imagination had 

y. That there have been enormous 

s must not blind us to the enormous 
we have paid for this efficiency in 
| of materials and forees. We boast 
m we know not how to use. We 
to face with a new drudgery and a 
tine which threatens to dry up the 
ings of spontaneity and creative effort. 
Our schools are standardized like the rest 
ir machines until self direction and 
tive and genuine originality are 


swamped. <A timid demand for the free 


' creative effort is met with the deaf- 

¢ retort from a million protagonists of 

chine, that creative effort is, for all 

t an insignificant mimority, a mere illu- 

the figment of a dream. Would we 

variety and spontaneity we are as- 

that the foundations of democracy 

upon equality and that the preserva- 

- Our common life depends upon 

ty million pupils doing the same things 
Same way. 

The old Greek philosophers had a servile 

iss doomed to perpetual inferiority in 

r that a few choice spirits might be 

to live the god-like life of reason and 

speculation. ‘‘If every tool,’’ said the 

ter of them all, marvelously prevision- 


ng this age, ‘‘eould do the work that befits 


ist as the creations of Daedalus moved 
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of themselves, or the tripods of Hephaestos 
went of their own accord; if the weaver’s 
shuttles were to weave of themselves; then 
there would be no need of apprentices for 
the master-workers, or slaves for the 
lords.’”’ Well, the weaver’s shuttles do 
weave of themselves to-day and greater 
wonders than the tripods of Hephaestos go 
of their own accord. The apprentices and 
slaves should, therefore, be now out of a 
job as base instrumentalities of produce 
tion. In theory, to be sure, democratic 
society no longer uses the laboring class as 
means but it falls far short in practice of 
treating the industrial worker as an end in 
himself to whom as a free man culture is 
an inalienable right. 

If the workers are to be freed and liberal- 
ized, if a genuine culture is to pervade 
society, school procedure and school ‘‘sub- 
jects’’ must be used vastly more than 
hitherto to develop insight, appreciation 
and imagination. And in view of the tre- 
mendous place occupied by industry in the 
modern world what a field of genuine cul- 
ture is open to the teachers of industrial 
arts! ‘*Man’s control of mechanical power 
has yet to be made effective,’’ says Ashbee. 
‘*The making it effective is not merely a 
matter of inventing or exploiting new 
processes, it is the discovery of means, 
whereby it shall be best used in the public 
service; in other words, how it shall be 
socialized, and not merely used to enable 
men to exploit each other. As Hellenic 
civilization made the gentleman with the 
aid of the slave, so we may make the gen- 
tleman with the aid of the machine.’’ With 
insight and interpretation wide-spread we 
are fairly started on our way toward mas- 
tering the industrial order and subjecting 
it to higher human need. 

We need as never before a new emphasis 
all along the line upon the liberalizing ele 
ments in education. The eleme ntary school 
must perforce give mastery of the tools of 
thought yet it too must educate as well as 
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train. The high school has, as ever, its own 
opportunity with a more or less selected 
group. 

But to the junior high school, through 
which all the children pass, comes in a pe- 
culiar way the challenge to open wide the 
doors of life. The school subjects must be 
treated not merely as means toward uni- 
formity but as avenues toward diversity. 
They must be windows opening out giving 
the far view and the outlook toward broad- 
ening horizons. Industrial arts as just one 
more subject through which all the boys 
must pass and get stamped, industrial arts 
as just one more agency for producing uni- 
formity and a very moderate degree of skill 
which the optimist deems potentially use- 
ful, industrial arts as a more or less inter- 
esting antidote to dry and uninteresting in- 
formation courses, industrial arts as a grab 
bag of unrelated scraps of skill and pick-up 
knowledge, industrial arts of this kind is 
just one more subject in an already over- 
loaded curriculum. 

If you believe that the junior high school 
can give the elements of a genuine culture, 
sympathy, appreciation, insight, creative 
effort, imagination ; if you believe that a pe- 
culiar obligation rests upon this type of 
school at this most strategie point in the life 
of youth to make effective interpretation of 
social relationships, consider the case of the 
practical arts in such a school. 

What kind of an education in this indus- 
trialized, standardized 
shall be called more useful than that which 


mechanistic, age 
gives insight and appreciation and some 
of industrial 
Granted the necessity of living in such an 
age what kind of education can be more 
humane than that which introduces the boy 
to fundamental industrial 
activities rich in social values? A culture 
that is kept remote from common human 
needs becomes sterile and impotent. Cul- 
ture must be brought out of the study and 
the museum and the art gallery now and 


understanding processes ? 


contacts with 
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then and set to work in field and s 
kitchen. 
eays or dries up and withers ay 


Otherwise it degenerates 
ture is nothing if not human 

therefore at all cost keep in touc! 
Like Antaeus in G) 
culture must keep its feet upon t 


common life. 


or lose the power to wrestle wit! 
foes of life. Culture is not the 
tion and more or less exclusiv: 
of shibboleth, of 


some some 


skill, of some specific fund of inforn 


about remote times and peoples, 
special knowledge of certain arts n 
less difficult to gain. 


trial arts should yield to no on 
knowledge of social values, in his p 


engage the imagination and to devel 
preciation. 
apostle of culture. 


importance of industry in modern lif 


significance of the details which h 
for instruction must not escape hin 


The teacher of i: 


He too is ealled to becom 
Because of the cent: 


Si 


The teacher of industrial arts is 1 


sacrifice utility to culture, certain] 


not to sacrifice culture to utility. Narr 
Is ni 
work carried on merely for the rev 
gained inherently demoralizing? W) 

the eternal foe of culture but a dead rout 
uninspired by conscious ends? For 


conceived, utility is debasing. 


+ 
) 


teacher who conceives the arts as cram! 


with social values they may becom 
hands as truly liberalizing, enlig! 
enfranchising, enlarging, as any of 


ditional ‘‘humanities.’’ 


+} 


+ 
( 


Nothing ¢a 


more useful in a large way to a wor! 


any field than knowing what his job 1 
To get more pupils and hence more fut 
workers out of the narrow ranges int 


+ 


broad, to establish more relations, 


ply contacts, means an increase 0! 


pathy, means in the end the human 
industry. 

It is, of course, a redefining a! 
terpretation of both culture and 


that makes their union possible. Wit! 


mr 
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hat insists upon an immediate satis- 

on lower levels and in a narrow 
Cu) ange culture can have no dealings. With 
eyiture that is exelusive and remote, 

wly bookish and academic, the whirl- 

fe of the age has little sympathy. 

rou The hope of democratic society lies in the 
g emergence of a broad ideal of general cul- 
ure effective in widening sympathies, es- 

OSS ‘ablishing contacts and inereasing the 
y of interests shared. Such a demo- 

- culture will promote the practice of 

not after the fashion of an- 
in narrow spheres, but over broad 


, . nee 
S PXCeLenece, 


> on +1 
t lt} 


indus ranges of human activity. 
in his Modern psychology has proved beyond 
ver t i] doubt the impossibility of maintaining 


ancient hard and fast distinction be- 
me al tween intellectual and practical studies. 
entral Either may be narrow and trivial. Either 
fe the may be enlarging and liberalizing. In 
selects view of the social implications and the 

entifie content in the practical arts stud- 
not ies of our schools to-day it is absurd to 
he is ‘laim that they ean be taught satisfactorily 
they are ‘‘practical’’ by 
t an teachers of less intelligence or less ability 
eward r even less culture than the so-called aca- 
lemie subjects. It is not impossible that 
tine the lack of background, or related knowl- 
r th edge, of insight and appreciation and im- 
mmed ination, of exactly the thing we call cul- 


row! : + 
row 


ist because 


mn hic +r) 7 
Ail il) Ait, 


ening practical arts teacher than in the case of 
For the practical arts in the jun- 
un be ior high school are, as we have seen, in an 
ker 1 especially strategie position in the educa- 
neans tional field. Upon the teachers of those 
irts in that school in large part depends 
o the the integration of culture and utility, the 


is even more serious in the ease of the 


le tra- thers. 


multi nterpenetration of the society of the future 
sym with industrial insight, the creation of a 
Ing 01 new generation capable of participating 


either as producers or consumers, intellec- 
tually and emotionally in the industrial 
itility rder and, therefore, we may confidently 
hope, eapable in due time of transforming 





whatever in that order is false and ugly 
into truth and beauty. 

After all to us as teachers of youth even 
in this roaring age of the machine the in- 
sistent question is, how shall the soul free 
itself? 
flights of fancy? 
unreal world? By delving in the past? 
What will liberalize the 
Shall we hold that the practice of excel- 


lence is reserved for a few choice spirits 


Shall it be by soaring reverie and 
By taking refuge in an 


exercise mind? 


with high I. Q., far removed from contact 
with prosaic things? Is there some sphere 
of action, some paradise of the elect, in 
which, undiluted and unsoiled by common 
tasks, reason and intelligence may have 
their glorious play, while amid the din and 
dirt and disorder of practical affairs the 
great mass of men live out base and servile 
lives? 

No, we have not so learned the lesson of 
democracy. 
cheapened culture easily won and lacking 
in great values. But we are lost unless we 
find a culture in which all may genuinely 
share. The development of modern indus- 
try with its 
world-wide relationships offers a tremen- 
dous challenge to education. Shall we de- 
spairingly admit with Matthew Arnold 
that the facts ‘‘that come raw the 
great whirl of the cosmie machine’’ have 
no significance for culture? Or shall we 
seek in our high office as teachers of the 
arts that sensitiveness to human quality 
that shall make us at once interpreters of 
common tasks and ministers of excellence? 

Let no one for a moment think that pos- 
session of high aims will prove a sufficient 
excuse for poor technic within the neces- 
sary ranges or that by repeating fine 
phrases and by making large gestures he 
ean assure himself of an easy arrival at the 
culture of which we speak. At the root of 
culture is the practice of excellence and the 
way thereto is painful and severe. It is 
for the teachers of industrial arts to help 


Far be it from us to preach a 


scientific implications and 


from 
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artificer and workman as well as poet and and untrustworthy method; others m 

philosopher find the way to a true and only of length of time required. Thes 
genuine culture. varied from seven and one half ye 
FRANK P. WHITNEY years, showing conclusively that 

soaRD or EDUCATION, were very inaccurate, or extremely 

CLEVELAND, OHIO ments of course of study to need 

Four cities made careful counts fr 


tive cards, and report the time requir 
THE SEVEN YEAR ELEMENTARY plete the elementary school course, a 
SCHOOL! Minneapolis, Minnesota, 8.28 years; M 
Wisconsin, 8.33 years; Oakland, Califor 
Ir is generally admitted that the European years; Saint Joseph, Missouri, 8.4 
boy is ready for senior college work two years Prom these counts it became evident 
earlier than the American boy. Can America 


length of time required for an aver 
affor ‘ ‘ of ry rid @ ye 
afford to handicap her youth in world compe to complete the eight-year element 


tition? course was not less than 8.3 years. 
There is nothing sacred about the Amer- Reports received from cities hav 
ican eight-year elementary school course. This yoo, systems, when combined, gave 
course Was developed before the American of 7.32 vears. Thus, it is evident 
publie high school was developed. It Was coven pied clementaws athael concen 
developed when the school year was much pleted in one vear “ie tiene them the : 
shorter than now and before the time of course. 
skilled and trained teachers. While the eight- In Kansas City a very carefel acienti! 
year system may have been adapted to short gave the ant of om required to ¢ 
school terms, lack of high schools and untrained the seven-vear elementarv school course 
teachers, it certainly is wasting a year in the years e making this sonel. the ent 
life of pupils of the modern school. ber of pupils who graduated in Jun 
Kansas City, Missouri, has for 56 years been was eonsidered. me" each pupil was 
conducting a stupendous experiment with the with the entire time from his entranc 
seven-year elementary school. The last ten first grade of the elementary school 
years very accurate records have been kept graduation. That is, no i Deetiinns 
of the progress of pupils ‘through the grades, for absence on account of sickness. 
so that to-day we have accurate data showing attendance or anv other cause. Also 
the length of time required for pupils to com- graduated, regardless of whether in 
plete the elementary school course. line or high-grade moron groups, wer 
We have made an effort to secure statistics jn the count. as were also all colored « 
from other cities showing the length of time and all foreigners. 
required for pupils to complete the elementary The loss averaged .47 years per pu! 
school course. Superintendents of schools have  yestigation showed that this loss an 
been very generous in replying to question- for as follows: 54 per cent. of the loss d 
naires. However, in very few cases have they irregular attendance; 17 per cent. of 
had aceurate data. From the data secured it que to low mentality; 20 per cent. of 
is evident that the length of time required to transieney and failure to use semi-an! 
complete the elementary school course in an matte: tie remaining loss to poor 
eight-year system is approximately 8.3 years. and mistakes in classification. 
Only a few cities made the count from cumu- All the above causes operate in 
lative ecards. Others estimated the time by grade system as effectively as in a sev 
means of age grade tables—a very inaccurate system. For example, ons fourth of all 


2¢ ad in firs , » third 
1 An abstract of an address before the Depart- occurred in first grade, and one third 


ment of Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, Chicago, Ill., February 26, of study in the seven-year system 1n 
1924. second grades is exactly the same as 


loss in first and second grades. Yet, i 


+} 











.econd grades in an eight-year system. 
fore. it is evident that one third of this 
16 of a year will occur in an eight- 


stem the same as in a seven-year system. 
median time required in seven-year sys 
: 6.95 of a year. The modal time re- 
: 7 years. Fifty-six per cent. of all 
ls completed the course in seven years 
A group of 424 girls, who did not 
er schools during the seven years, com 
the course in 7.31 years. 
From the above figures it is evident that the 
vear school system is best suited to the 
ve child who attends school with reason 
decree of regularity. It is most econom 
organize the elementary school in 7 
es for the great mass of average and nearly 
ve pupils, to provide limited and special 
for the subnormals and the unfortunates. 
may reasonably be asked, can a standard 
elementary school course be satisfactorily com- 
in seven years? The answer to that is 
In Kansas City, hundreds of thousands 
tandard tests have been given to the pupils 
e elementary schools: it has been the 
for ten years to check the seventh grade 
pils in Kansas City against the eighth grade 
s in other cities, and the sixth grade in 
Kansas City against the seventh grade in other 
stems. In this comparison, we have found 
the seores of the seventh grade pupils in 
Kansas City on school achievement tests rank 
ve the median scores made in other cities. 
most cases our schools rank in the upper 
artile of the cities of the United States; very 
rarely on any test do we fall below the median 
t other cities. Furthermore, the graduates of 
the Kansas City elementary schools enter high 
schools in any city and do satisfactory work; 
he graduates of our high schools, based on a 
seven-year elementary school course, do supe- 
ror work in the standard colleges and uni- 
versities of the country. 
The seven-year system brings the following 
gains to a community: 


First: A larger percentage of pupils continue 
eir course into high school and college. More 
50 per cent. of all the pupils graduate from 
elementary school course in Kansas City. 
than 30 per cent. of all pupils who enter the 


flementary grades continue until they graduate 
fp 


More 


m high school. 
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Second: The seven-year system raises the edu 
cational level of the average pupil at least one 
year. It also raises the educational level of the 
community one to two years. Fifty per cent. 
of all the pupils who enter the elementary schools 


in Kansas City are now completing the tenth 


grade; but most cities have lost 50 per cent. by 
the end of the eighth grade. 

Third: In a city of a third of a million popula 
tion the seven-year system saves one half million 
dollars in the conduct of the school system. This 
is done by giving 5,000 pupils annually a year 
more of training when they leave the public 
schools than they would have in an eighth grade 
system. 

Fourth: Children who, for economic reasons, 
must enter the industries at an early age, leave 
the public schools with a year more of training, 
with increased earning capacity, and become a 
more valuable product for society both in the 
industrial world and as citizens. 

Fifth: A seven-year elementary school course 
improves the social well-being of society. It gives 
us a citizenship with a more thorough education, 
a bigger vision and higher ideals. In other words, 
it is the greatest real economy in education ever 
offered to the American people. 

GEORGE MELCHER 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF 

SCHOOLS, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
MAHOMEDANS 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times Edu- 
cational Supplement reports that Sir Currim 
bhoy Ebrahim has offered the Bombay Univer 
sity Rs. 10 lakhs (£66,666) for the promotion ot 
higher education of Mahomedans. Sir Currim 
bhoy is one of the foremost members of the 
Khoja community, which, under the headship of 
the Aga Khan, occupies a high place in the 
Moslem world for its progressive tendencies and 
commercial enterprise. In the course of his 
long life Sir Currimbhoy, who is now in his 
eighty-fifth year, has bestowed educational and 
other benefactions on a princely scale. He was 
the first Indian Moslem to receive the honor of 
baronetcy, which was conferred some 14 years 
ago, when he gave Rs. 41% lakhs (£30,000) for 
the formation of an institute of science in 
Bombay. 
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The article quotes J. A. Ritehey who, in his be admitted unless the principal of the | 
quinquennial review of education in India, gives school approves of his admission. 
first place for the backwardness of education to 6. That pupils wishing credit for certi; 
. he regular day high school take the sa: 
the fact that the average Mahomedan family egular day high » 2 take the sa 
; . tion as those prepared for the students j 
regards religious education as far more im- 
lie vacation high schools. 


portant than secular education. Another cause ae : 
7. That certificates be issued on thi 


of backwardness is found to be the dominance : 
conditions: 


of the agricultural classes in the bulk of the (a) A minimum attendance of 85 ; 

Mahomedan population. the total number of sessions to be req siz 
Moslem backwardness is especially marked in (b) Advance students must 

the advanced stages of instruction. In the col- rating of 75 per cent. 


’ 


lege stage the percentage of Moslem scholars is (c) Repeaters must obtain a mini: 


exactly half that of other communities. A sub- 69 per cent. 
stantial advance has been made in the past five 8. That certificates entitle repeaters t 
years, in 1916-17 the Mahomedan percentage ™oUon, Dut entitie advance students 
, . tior 1 01 aSsing an examination set 
was only one third that of other communities. a , eee er oraguare 
m “a principal of the school in which such 
This advance “points to the opening for wealthy 
: . regularly enrolled. 
Mahomedans in other provinces to follow the , 
¥. Supervision necessary to see 
vrenerous eX: > ge vy Sir sees > ‘ 
generous example set by ir Currimbhoy regulations are carried out shall bi 
. « 2 99 . . . . . 
Ebrahim in Bombay. direction of the associate superintend 


to high schools. 
PUBLIC HIGH-SCHOOL CREDITS FOR 
PRIVATE-SCHOOL COURSES 


Tue educational department of the Knights 
of Columbus recently requested the New York A RECITAL of the evils that have dev 
City Board of Education to give credit toward high school athletic competition and a | 
high-school graduation to pupils attending their complete institutional control of athletics 
summer high schools. Upon recommendation safeguards against commercialism, we1 
of Associate Superintendent Harold G. Camp-_ sented by William H. Geer, director of p! 
bell, in charge of high schools, and Eugene C. education at Harvard University, in a | 


THE ATHLETIC SITUATION IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Gibney, director of summer schools, the board read last month before the Eastern Dist 


ruled to establish a procedure which will apply Convention of the American Physical Edu 
to Y. M. C. A. and other semi-public or private Association at Atlantic City and recent 
organizations as well as to the Knights of Co- lished in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 
lumbus. Director Geer discussed first the new pr 

The following are the conditions which will of inter-school athletic competition for 
apply to all requests by private schools for “The time is ripe for a constructive po! 
recognition : Toward such a policy he quoted Dr. A. G 

land, director of physical education in Con! 

1. That the course of study in each subject tieut; Dr. C. H. Keene, director of health 
taught be the same as that followed in the day  oation for Pennsylvania; Dr. J. F. Williar 
high schecle under the Beare of Baneation. Columbia University; Mrs. Herbert Hoover 

2. That each subject be taught for a minimum vice-president of the National Amateur Athlet 
of forty sessions of eighty minutes’ duration. Federation, the National Committee on Wom 

3. That no pupil be permitted to take more than ’ ; a 7a 

Athletics, and the American Physical Edue: 
Association. “There is need to provide for girs 
types of activity that are suited to their net 
on the one hand, and in harmony with t 
Among the “g 


two subjects during the summer. 

4. That the principal, the teachers and all others 
concerned with the instruction of the pupils possess 
qualifications equal to or superior to those serving 
in the same capacity in the vacation high schools powers on the other.” 
under the Board of Education. principles” suggested when inter-inst 

5. That no pupil of the public day high schools athletics for girls seem warranted are 


uF 
yea 











tion for all participants; no gate 
admission only by invitation; no pub- 
r than that which stresses only the 


tie 
and not the individual or group com- 


nsidering boys’ athleties, Director Geer 

: tched the history of sports in secondary 
s in this country and the foundation and 

of the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 

He then described, with quotations 

qualified the that have 

* up in the past few years: Pre-season 


observers, evils 
ng, post-season games, state, sectional and 
| tournaments, “the unnecessary shower- 
honors on winning athletes,” excessive 
itures, bitterness in rivalry, lack of good 
manship. Director Geer then pointed to 
ble tendencies in the high school athletic 

’ and the efforts that are being made 

ny schools, through local and state or- 
tions, to change the old form of athletic 
ulation that was negative to one that is posi- 


3H tive and instructive.” 


idoption of high standards for the conduct 
gulation of secondary athletics will come 
as fast as school faculties cease to consider 
ties as a necessary evil—a mere incident in 
School men must begin to 
ern themselves with the whole athletic situa- 

and think of it as a moral agency that is an 

per ssential in the life and education of youth. If 
ey approach the problem in the right spirit the 

ti school officials in the various athletically related 


fe of students. 


ips have within their power the lifting of com- 
tive athleties to a high moral plane. With the 
of state associations and community 


ssistance 


ls gencies, including the local press, the unfavorable 
a ndencies may be entirely eliminated and the 
ty terests of athletics safeguarded. When that 
e comes the organization, administration and 
nagement of athletic activities will be on a 
, plane of dignity and responsibility and rank in 
3, OL mportance with other departments of instruction 
ver, 1 training. 

en's COURSES IN THE SCIENCE OF GOV- 
tior ERNMENT AT THE SUMMER 

a SCHOOL OF GEORGE WASH- 

cr INGTON UNIVERSITY 


Tue Summer School of George Washington 
University will offer a unique course in the 
science of government. Each morning at eleven 
clock the students will attend a lecture to be 
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given either by the secretary or the assistant 
secretary of one of the federal executive de- 
partments. In the afternoon the students will 
be taken through the department under discus- 
sion and its features will be explained by gov- 
ernment officials. Among those who are to give 
the addresses are the following: Harry 8. New, 
Wallace, secre- 


Henning, assistant 


postmaster general; Henry C. 
tary of agriculture; E. J. 
secretary of labor; Eliot Wadsworth, assistant 
secretary of treasury; Dwight Davis, assistant 
of war; Theodore Roosevelt, assistant 
of navy; J. Butler Wright, third as- 
Tigert, U. S. 


Commissioner of Education, and Julius Klein, 


secretary 
secretary 
sistant secretary of state; J. J. 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Other special lectures will be given 
by Charles Moore, chairman of the Fine Arts 
Commission; Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, of 
Buffalo University; Miss Olive Jones, president 
of the National Education Association; Arthur 
W. Dunn, National Director, Junior Red Cross; 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, director general of the Pan- 
American Dr. Don Rieardo J. 
Alfaro, minister of Panama; Vernon Kellogg, 


Union > Sefor 


secretary of the National Research Council; 
Walter M. Gilbert, administrative secretary of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington; Harris 
Hart, superintendent of public instruction of 
the State of Virginia, and Clifford K. 


man, cartoonist. 


3erry- 
The six weeks’ course in the Summer School 
begins on July 7, immediately following the 
close of the meeting of the National Education 
Washington. 
of teachers who will attend the convention are 


Association in A large number 


enrolling in the school. 


APPOINTMENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CINCINNATI 


SEVERAL recent appointments to the faculty 
of the College of Education of the University 
of Cincinnati are announced by the dean, Dr. 
L. A. Pechstein. C. A. Gregory, professor of 
education in the University of Oregon, has been 
called to a newly created professorship in the 
field of school administration. William H. 
Burton, of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is appointed to a new pro- 
fessorship of educational method, this carrying 


with it the general directorship of student 


teaching. W. A. Justice, director of educational 
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research at Virginia, Minnesota, is called as an 
assistant professor, to work with Professor H. 
C. Hines in the field of educational measure- 
ments. G. W. Hendrickson, of the department 
of education and psychology at the University 
ot Rochester, is called as assistant professor ot 
education, to be associated with Professor A. L. 
Hall-Quest in the field of secondary education. 
Acting Associate Professor W. Clark Trow, 
serving for the present year during the leave of 
absence of Professor Hall-Quest, is given a per- 
manent appointment and made the head ot the 
newly established department of educational 
psychology. Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, psychologist 
of the Mental Hygiene Clinie, and Dr. Mabel 
R. Fernald, director of the Psychological Lab- 
oratory, are appointed lecturers to be asso- 
ciated with Dr. Trow in the development of the 
department of educational psychology. Miss 
Edith Campbell, director of the Vocation Bu- 
reau of the Cincinnati Publie Schools, has been 


appointed a lecturer in the field of vocational 
education. The staff will be further increased 
by subsequent appointments, in order that the 


developments of the five year cooperative 
courses in teacher training and of the gradu- 
ate department of education may be properly 


earried out. 


APPOINTMENTS AT NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Joun W. Wituers, dean of the school of 
education of New York University, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. F. W. Roman, 
formerly a special commissioner from the 
United States Commissioner of Edueation to 
study educational conditions in Europe, as pro- 
fessor of the history of education; of Dr. 
Ambrose L. Suhrie, dean of the Cleveland 
School of Edueation, as professor of normal 
school and teachers college administration, and 
of Dr. Clark W. Hetherington, of Leland Stan- 
ford University, as professor of physical edu- 
cation. 

The appointments of Dr. Howard R. Driggs 
as associate professor in the teaching of Eng- 
lish, Dr. Charles M. Gill as assistant professor 
of the teaching of history and geography, Dr. 
J. Osear Creager as assistant professor of 
school administration, and of Dr. J. A. Drushel 
as assistant professor of the teaching of mathe- 


matics are also among the additions | 
ulty of the school of education. 

Dr. Roman, whose recent book. 
Education in Europe,” has required 
edition within four months from its fir 
cation, probably holds the record for t 
as a university student. He is forty 
old and has spent fifteen years as 
student in various universities of t 
States and Europe. He began his 
teaching in a country school at Sid 
and prepared for Yale University at 
College. After being graduated from 
taught in the Kentucky State Normal! Ss 
resigning from that position to enter 
versity of Berlin. Returning to 
States, he was two years professor of 
and economics at the University of 
Dakota and five years head of the departm 
of economics at Syracuse University, re 
to go to Europe for the government 
there he spent a year in Bonn and Mu 
four years in the University of Par 
Paris he received the French government de: 
in letters, being the only American to ho 
degree. Both at Berlin, where he receive 
degree of doctor of philosophy, and 
Dr. Roman was graduated with the 
honors. 

Dr. Suhrie, who has been six and a half 
dean of the Cleveland School of Ed 
resigned that position to come to Ns 
University. Previous to that he was p 
of education in the University of Pen: 
He is a graduate of the John B. Stet 
versity of Florida. 

Professor Hetherington was former 
fessor of physical education in the U: 
of Missouri and director of gymnasia ar 
leties, professor of physical training « 
and physical education in the Universit 
Wisconsin, supervisor of physical educat 
the State of California and investigat 
physical education, Institute of Edueat 
search, Teachers College, Columbia Univers 

Dr. Creager, a graduate of Harvard U1 
sity, formerly was dean of the school of ¢ 
vation of the University of Wyoming 
the University of Arizona. Dr. Drus! 
graduate of Yale University, comes fro! 
Teachers’ College of St. Louis. Dr. D: 


graduate of the University of Utah and 








English in education in that institu- 
is vice-president of the National Educa- 
1919-1920. Dr. 
craduate, taught in Harris Teachers’ Col- 


Association in Gill, a 


ind was schools in 


y, Ill. 


superintendent of 


THE PULITZER AWARDS 


\ s of the Pulitzer prizes and traveling 
ships for 1924 were made at the recent 
meeting of the Advisory Board of the 

. of Journalism, of Columbia University, 
funds provided by the late Joseph Pulit- 
iblisher of the New York World. 

disinterested 


For the most and meritorious 
service rendered by any American news- 
per during the year, a gold medal, costing 
: Awarded to the New York World for its 
connection with the exposure of the 

la peonage evil. 


For the best history of the services rendered 


public by the American press during the 


eding year, $1,000. No competition. 

For the best editorial article written during 
ear, the test of excellence being clearness 

le, moral purpose, sound reasoning and 

er to influence public opinion in the right 

tion, $500.—Awarded to the Boston Herald, 
article entitled “Who Made Coolidge?” 

lished on September 14, 1923. 


pecial prize of $1,000 was awarded to thi 


In addition, 


low of the late Frank I. Cobb in recognition 
the distinction and influence of her husband's 
torial writing and services. 
For the best example of a reporter’s work 
ng the vear; the test being strict accuracy, 
rseness, the accomplishment of some public 
good commanding publie attention and respect, 
£1,000.—Awarded to Magner White for his story 
the eclipse of the sun, published in the San 
Diego Sun, on September 10, 1923. 
For the best cartoon published in any Ameri- 
newspaper during the year, the determining 
qualities being that the cartoon shall embody an 
lea made clearly apparent, shall show good 
wing and striking pictorial effect and shall 
e helpful to some commendable cause of public 
mportanee, $500.—Awarded to J. N. Darling 
for the eartoon entitled “In good old U. S. A.,” 
published in the New York Tribune on May 6, 


1999 


For the American novel published during the 
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year which shall best present the wholesome 
atmosphere ot American lite, and the highest 
manhood, 
Awarded to “The Able McLaughlins,” 


by Margaret Wilson. 


standard of American manners and 


$1,000. 


For the original American play performed 
York, 


educational 


in New which shall best represent the 


value and power of the stage in 
good taste 


Awarded to “Hell 
Hateher Hughes, of Co 


raising the standard of good morals, 
and good manners, $1,000. 
bent for Heaven,” by 
lumbia University. 
For the best book of the year upon the his 
tory of the United States, $2,000.—Awarded to 


the “American Revolution, A Constitutional 
Interpretation,” by Charles Howard Mellwain. 

For the best American biography teaching 
patriotic and unselfish services to the people, 
illustrated by an eminent example, excluding, 
as too obvious, the names of George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln, $1,000.—Awarded 
to “From immigrant to inventor,” by Professor 
Michael Pupin, of Columbia University, pub- 
lished by Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York, 
1923. 

For the best volume of verse published dur- 
ing the year by an American author, $1,000 
Awarded to New 
Notes and Grace Notes, by Robert Frost 


Three traveling scholarships, having the value 


Hampshire, a Poem with 


of $1,500 each, to graduates of the School of 
Journalism of Columbia University, who shall 
have passed their examinations with the highest 
} 


honor and are ctherwise most deserving, to en 


able each of them to spend a year in Europe, 
to study the social, political and moral condi- 
tions of the people and the character and prin 
ciples of the European press. Marian 
beth Robinson, Orlando, Fla.; Herbert Brucker, 


Eliza 


East Orange, N. J., and Phelps Haviland 
Adams, New York City. Alternates: Joshua 
Garrison, Jr., Virginia Beach, Va.; Hilda 


Juanita Couch, Nyack, N. Y., and Alfred De- 
Groff, Keyport, N. J. 

An annual scholarship, having the value of 
$1,500, to the student of music in America who 
may be deemed the most talented and deserving, 
in order that he may continue his studies with 
the advantage of European instruction. No 
award. 

An annual scholarship, having the value of 
$1,500, to an art student in America, who shall 
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be certified as the most promising and deserving member of the Board of 
by the National Academy of Design, with which Washington University. 

» Society wies iicte has hee Se 
the Society of American Artists has been Dr. J. M. WirHRow, a member of the ¢ 
merged. Philip Bower, New York City, a stu nati Board of Education for over twent, 


le , > Tat} « aAdemv F jes] , . . 
dent of the National Academy of Design gig president for the last twelve years, has yr: 


Schools. signed from the board. He is suceeed 
signa ean William J. Shroder. 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND Tuomas E. Mirren, of the Philad 
NEWS Rapid Transit Company, has resigned 
Dr. Guy STanton Forp, dean of the graduate member of the Philadelphia Board of FE; 
school of the University of Minnesota, has been tion in order to confine his “activities 
“ working out of the economie labor pr 
Mr. Mitten was elected to succeed the lats 
Dr. Cuartes W. Hunt, of the College of Wanamaker and has been active in edu 
Education of the University of Pittsburgh, has). 


elected president of the University of Texas. 


been appointed the suecessor of Dr. A. L. Suhrie 


Sa PROFESSOR JOAN DeQuaitreE, of the Ly 
as dean of the Cleveland School of Education. a ft the Ly 


taire, Paris, has been appointed dean « 
Dr. James Asa Wuire will be inaugurated French School of Middlebury College. | 
as president of the Colorado Woman’s College, dition to his work as an educator he | 
at exercises to be held on June 11 and 12. the post of secretary of the Association o! 
Assistant Proressor ALrrep C. Hanrorp ¢™™® Language Teachers of France. 
has been appointed director of the Harvard ProressoR FLeTcHerR Harper Sw 
Summer School for 1925. He will sueceed Pro- been granted a leave of absence by the 
fessor J. T. Murray, who will retire as director sity of Minnesota for the academic year 
at the end of the present summer. Dr. Hanford 1925 to accept an appointment as visiting p 
is a tutor in the division of history, government fessor in the department of school admir 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Universit 
During the first half of this summer Prot 
Swift will offer courses in school fina: 


T 


and economics. 


Greorce W. Dient, of Coalwood, Va., will 
succeed Dr. C. C. Rossey, as president of the 
Coneord Teachers College at Athens, West Va. 
Dr. Rossey has accepted the directorship of the 
department of education of a New York In- 


the history of education at the Universit 
California; during the second half he wi 
his usual courses at the University of Min 
Dr. Ciaupe A. PHILLIPS, acting presid 
the Central Missouri State Teachers Co 
PRoFessOR JOHN PHELAN has resigned a  j}] oo to the University of Missouri next 
director of short courses and head of the de- as professor of supervision in the Grad 


surance Company. 


partment of rural sociology at the Massachu-  gohoo) 
setts Agricultural College, and will accompany 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield to the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College, where he will be as- 
sistant to the president and head of the depart- 


L. THomas Hopxrns has been promoted f1 


associate professor to professor of education 
the University of Colorado. 
Epwarp A. LINcoLn, instructor in the 
vard Graduate School of Education sincé 
Dr. Ranpatt J. Conpon, superintendent of ja, heen promoted to be assistant profess 
the Cincinnati schools, has engaged to serve a3 gdneation. 
assistant editor of the Atlantic Monthly for one 
year to engage in a special piece of work. 
During his absence, Assistant Superintendent 


ment of rural education. 


Hersert Buiarr has joined the faculty ot t 
School of Education of Boston University. I 
will give courses in school administratio: 
School of Education, with special e 
Dr. CHARLES R. MANN, director of the Amer- upon organization and administratio 


E. D. Roberts will be in charge. 


ican Council of Education, has been elected a  elementarv school. 























SrpeERINTENDENT of Schools William J. 

Shea, of New York City, appeared before 

Municipal Civil Service Commission last 

to advocate the appointment by the 

Education without examination of 

Emil Altman as chairman of the new med- 

ard in the school system. Dr. O'Shea 

ed that Dr. Altman be named on the ground 

exceptional qualifications for the post. He 

ted out that the State Civil Service Com 

n has indicated that the exemption of 
Dr. Altman will meet with its approval. 


ESIDENT Emeritus Harry Pratt Jupson, 
e University of Chicago, who was recently 
ted president of the Chicago branch of the 
American Seandinavian Foundation, sailed on 
May 3 with Mrs. Judson to visit Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark in the interest of the 
lation and to lecture in these universities. 


Dr. Davip P. Barrows, formerly president 
the University of California, has returned 
the United States, after making a study of 
French colonial methods. Dr. Barrows traveled 
5,000 miles in the interior of Africa, crossed the 
Sahara desert, explored the Senegal and Niger 
rivers and visited Timbuktu and Dakar, in 


Senegal. 


Dr. KuNO Franck, professor of the history of 
German culture, emeritus, and honorary curator 

the Germanic Museum, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been elected a corresponding member 
f the Deutsche Soziologische Gesellschaft, 
Berlin. 


Dre. B. R. BuckrneHam, director of the 
Bureau of Research of Ohio State University, 
was the guest of honor and speaker at the an- 


nual dinner of the Cleveland Educational Re- 
search Club on May 9. 


Dr. Epwarp W. Stitt, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools in charge of the continuation 
hools of New York City, was the guest of 
honor at the luncheon of the Continuation 
School Teachers’ Association on May 24. It 


was announced at the luncheon that a new con- 


se 


uation school would be erected in Brooklyn, 
‘a cost of approximately $1,000,000. 


Dr. Wittis Boventon, who will retire in 
ne alter 25 years of service as a teacher in 
the Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
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was recently guest of honor at a dinner of the 
school faculty. 

Dr. H. W. Witey gave the oration on May 5 
on Honor Day at Butler College. He was pro- 
fessor of Latin at Butler from 1868 to 187], 
and professor of chemistry in 1874. His sub- 
ject was: “Is it worth while to have a college 
education?” In the evening, the faculty of 
Butler College gave him a dinner at the Uni 


versity Club of Indianapolis. 


Dr. JoHn H. Finuey, of the New York 
Times, will deliver the commencement address 
at George Washington University on June 4. 
Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes will preach the bac- 
calaureate sermon. 


Dr. Irvine Fisuer, professor of political 
economy at Yale University, will deliver the 
commencement address at the University of New 
Hampshire. Dr. Charles S. Murkland, of New 
York, former president of the university, will 
give the baccalaureate sermon. 


Dr. Francis G. Benenpict, director of the Nu- 
trition Laboratory of Carnegie Institution, in 
Boston, will be the commencement speaker at 
the fifty-third graduation exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Maine on June 9. 


Prince CELASIO CAETANI, Italian ambassador 
to the United States, will deliver the graduating 
address to the class of 1924, of the Colorado 
State School of Mines. Mr. Caetani was a resi- 
dent of this country for 14 years and is a min- 
ing engineer graduate of Columbia University. 


On May 28, the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion of Harvard University held a meeting to 
commemorate the life and services of Professor 
Alexander J. Inglis. There were addresses by 
Mr. Frank L. Wright, representing the students 
of the school; Mr. Frederick E. Clerk, repre- 
senting Professor Inglis’s former students; Dr. 
Samuel P. Capen, of the University of Buffalo, 
representing Professor Inglis’s co-workers in 
educational surveys and researches, and Pro- 
fessor Bancroft Beatley, representing Professor 
Inglis’s colleagues on the faculty of education. 
Dean Holmes presided. A chorus of students 
under the direction of Professor Davison sang 
the Latin hymn, Integer Vitae, at the end of 


the addresses. 


Dr. J. W. Concer died at Fort Smith, Ark., 
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on April 7, at the age of sixty-seven years. He tion of the Federal Board for Vocatio; 


founded Searey College at Searcy, and later cation, at an entrance salary of $3,800 a 


founded Ouachita College at Arkadelphia, and and vacancies in positions requiring similar 
was its president for twenty years. He served qualifications. Advancement in pay 

for several years as president of Central Col- made without change in assignment 

lege at Conway and was made president emeri- of $5,000 a year. The duties of the posit 


tus of Central College when poor health foreed to perform, under general administratiy: 


him to retire from the active presidency three  yision, the duties of special agent in the 


years ago. Dr. Conger had also served as pres- istration of the civilian vocational reha 
ident of the Arkansas Educational Association. tion act, serving the states in the pron 
Country SUPERINTENDENT G. U. Baumcarp- legislation, in the organization of th 


NER, of Wayne County, Ohio, was instantly 5érvices, the development of good re 
killed on April 26, when a train struck the car ‘gs, case procedure, and the various fon 


which he was driving. cooperation with other agencies; to super 
— - expenditures of federal and matched funds 
Free board and hospitality have been offered 
: : engage in such research as will advanc¢ 
to fifty American students, according to the tig: 
: : ; f tue civilian vocational rehabilitation prograr 
Netherland-America Foundation under whose . : 
; : tie ; insure the placement of rehabilitated pers 
auspices and that of Leyden University the ' 


“Netherlands Week for American Students” at 
Leyden, Holland, July 7 to 12, 1924, has been 
arranged. This offer is in addition to the free 


suitable employments; and to advise and assist 
state workers in the formulation of p 
and the development of methods and pra 


cui ph in handling different types of rehabilitat 
course of lectures in English at Leyden Uni- . ; ; v1 
: — ; Competitors will not be required to report 
versity by Holland’s most distinguished scholars, ae, 
0 Rt ‘ examination at any place, but will be rate 
which was announced several weeks ago. The ' : 
ee , , education, experience and a thesis or pu 
privilege of free board and room will be given |. : 
' me : tion to be filed with the application. 

to the first fifty students in the order of their 


applications as received by the Netherland- Tue thirtv-second annual meetir 


America Foundation. Information regarding  go¢ijety for the Promotion of Engineering Fi 
this special offer can be obtained from the office  eation will be held at the University of Co 
of the Netherland-America Foundation, 17 East from June 25 to 28. 
42nd Street, New York City. 
m ' '  m ; : THE University of Kentucky will again « 
[ue Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance ee oo : 
: duct an Institute for Registrars at Lexingt 
will be sponsor to a luncheon conference on Tul Tul Basi 
, . , . _ trom July 2 to July 12. Basie instructi 
Rural Edueational and Voeational Guidance to ; li : eo: . bes 
r+: . : o 4s the work of the collegiate registrar \ e 
be held at the National Education Association Tl ¥ 
. , . ‘ ah . given. 1e courses are in charge of Registrar 
econterence in Washington, June 30. Those in E L. Gill; se ; 
, , 1zra L. Gillis, who for some years was secre! 
charge of the program are Dr. W. Carson Ryan, : : 
Jr., chairman, and Miss O. Latham Hatcher, 


Miss Cornelia Adair and Miss Cordelia Cox 


of the American Association of Collegiat 
Registrars and also president of the associa 

as committee members. This conference is open 
to all interested members of the National Edu- 


THE State Teachers Association of Misso 
appropriated last year $6,000 to finance 

eation Association Conference. Reservations 

should be made at once through the Southern 

Woman’s Educational Alliance, 402 Grace 04 is in charge of a committee consisting 
American Building, Richmond, Virginia. of Dean M. G. Neal, of the University of Mis 


making of new curricula and courses of st 


+ 


for the secondary schools of the state 


Tue United States Civil Service Commission souri; John B. Boyd, of the State Dep 
announces an open competitive examination for of Education, and Armand R. Miller, p! 
specialist in education (vocational rehabilita- of the MeKinley High School, St. Louis. P1 
tion). The receipt of applications will close fessor Thomas H. Briggs, of Teachers lege, 
June 24. The examination is to fill a vacancy Columbia University, is acting as consulting 
in the division of civilian vocational rehabilita- rector. The work will continue throug 
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Large committees have been organized 
f the subjects of the curriculum. 


Edu te each of 
— .oxeppon UNIVERSITY will celebrate its 177th 

encement beginning on June 13 with the 
ws tien of the two new dormitories, Henry 
like halls, and ending on June 17 with 


the al commencement exercises, when the 

on ers of Princeton’s graduating class will re- 
r diplomas. The dedication of the new 
lormitories, Which were occupied by stu- 

r the first time this year, will take place 


orning of June 13. 





( «x D. RocKEFELLER, Jr., has given $1,083,- 
rvise the Union Theological Seminary. The 
nar has also received an anonymous con- 
n of $1,250,000. 
se DISCUSSION 
a THE IRON MAN AND THE FEEBLE- 
—_ MINDED 


the by-products of our new industrial 
ency has been inereasing specialization in 
rocess until the tendency is for the worker 
ake but a single motion, to do but a single 
Henry 


Owe of 


‘ from one year’s end to the next. 
the Ford says that of all the thousands of workers 
| s factory, 45 per cent. gain their full 
rado ficiency within one day. After the first day 

do not inerease either in speed or skill. 
Most writers on factory conditions bewail the 
t of the brainless nature of the work, which 
— puts the mind to sleep by its monotony. If the 
: nd is active it must be in other fields, so that 


i be : 


mental activity actually interferes with effi- 





wiead ency. The intelligence required is about that 
. a four or five year old child. 
sage The story is told that one of Ford’s old em- 
, yees came to a garage in a small place and 
o ‘ked for a job. They asked him what he had 
th een doing. He said he had been an assembly- 
bans man in the Ford factory. After a day or two 
This ‘hey discovered there was nothing that he could 
ting and asked him what he did at Ford’s. He 
Mis- said he turned Nut 169 around once. This is 
ent 'ypieal of faetory conditions. One man puts 
pal ‘be bolt in the hole, the next puts on the nut, 
Pro- ‘he third turns it around once, the second man 
lege, ‘urns it around again, and so on. Arthur 


> di- ound assures us that this method is being used 
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more and more in all factories and must be, 
because it enables the worker to produce more. 
As I the 


efficiency reorganization, everywhere, is to re- 


understand, whole tendency of 
duce each process to a single motion, endlessly 
repeated by each worker. Such work requires 
a feeble-minded worker. Brains are not only 
useless, they are always getting in the way to 
be stumbled over. Ford says he can use several 
thousand feeble-minded in his factory, pay them 
six dollars a day, and have them earn the 
Why not? 

The moron is a We 
never heard anything about him thirty years 


He has always lived in the community 


money. 
new social invention. 
ago. 
and been nearly or quite self-supporting. In 
colonies for the feeble-minded the high grade 
men often work on the farms. Probably a half 
or nearly so of all there are in the country are 
so employed. But farm work is work of a much 
higher type than ordinary unskilled labor or 
even than the ordinary trade. The farmer must 
do a far larger variety of things than the 
Every day 


He 


must 


mason or carpenter or plumber. 
he must care for several kinds of animals. 
and He 
over the particular machine 


must harness tend his team. 
get out and go 
that he is to use for the day, and tend the 
particular crop in the way that it needs tend 
ing. The changing season brings a succession 
of tasks, plowing, harrowing, weeding, harvest- 
ing, marketing, ete. The work of each day is 
different from the work of every other day, 
while the day itself may require a dozen differ- 
ent activities each with its own special knowl- 
edge and skill. 


between this complexity and variety with the 


There is surely no comparison 


monotony of tending an automatic machine. 

It is usually estimated that about one per 
cent. of our population is feeble-minded, though 
some are inclined to put the proportion much 


higher. There is no state that has more than 
one tenth of one per cent. of its population 


in institutions for the feeble-minded. It is im- 
possible to get in the other nine tenths on 
account of the expense and on account of the 
Those who are not in 
institutions are a great social menace. The low 
grade feeble-minded are a constant care, but 
they are not a great danger. It is those who 


objections of parents. 


are near the normal line who are the menace. 
More than 50 per cent. of all our low-grade 
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prostitutes in the dollar houses are feeble- 


minded, from 25 to 50 per cent. of our juvenile 
our adult 


delinquents and about as many of 


criminals are in the same class. They furnish 
us a large proportion of our illegitimate chil- 
dren and fill the 
munity they are a constant problem of un- 


our almshouses. In com- 
employment, want and evil living conditions. 
the 


woman is soon and frequently a mother. 


feeble-minded 
Most 
of the resulting children are feeble-minded, and 
Every 


Whether married or not, 


sooner or later become a public charge. 
such child born into the community reduces 
by so much the intellectual level of the popu- 
lation. that the feeble- 
minded girl usually has five or six children and 


When we consider 
often twice as many, while our college gradu- 
ates are averaging less than two, we see how 
serious is this problem. 

Is not the iron man the solution? Ford says 
that it is more profitable to manufacure in 
small units, that just as fast as possible he 
intends to divide his big factory into a thou- 
sand factories each employing about a hundred 
Why 
should not one of these feeble-minded factories 
be turned over to the feeble-minded? Of course 
A colony of 


men, and each making but a single thing. 


there must be ample supervision. 
feeble-minded might either undertake certain 
parts in this way for Ford, or it might start 
a factory of its own. 

The public institution does not usually pay 
expenses whoever the inmates may be. But why 
shouldn’t it? If Henry Ford can pay the 
feeble-minded six dollars a day, it would seem 
as though in a well-run colony they should be 
able to make one or two dollars a day at least. 
If we can get a colony so efficiently run that it 
ean do a good deal of work of this character, 
there will be no difficulty in getting a much 
larger proportion of the feeble-minded into 


them. As they will not be a source of ex- 
pense, there will be no reason for the state 
objecting. As they will offer better wages and 


conditions than could otherwise be won by the 


inmate there will be no reason for him ob- 
jecting. 

If this feeble-minded colony be a village 
rather than a farm, it will be much better. In 
this village there should very likely be but a 


single process. It might be a very model vil- 
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lage of the stone with men and 


But the great problem of the feeble-ming 


age 
reproduction. It is primarily to prevent 
multiplication of the problem through pay 
hood that segregation is necessary There 
two possible solutions: the sexes may 
apart or they may be sterilized and a 
marry. Segregation is not very sat 


because sex instincts are relatively, 
the feeble-minded, and they are almost 
the normal inhibitions. Single blessedness ; 
them is far from blessed. 

Sterilization, vasectomy, for the man is s 
and almost painless, for the woman it « 
the falloy 


tubes, and, while more serious, is still a x 


in the dislocation or section of 
tively simple operation. This operation is | 
vided for in the laws of many states and s 

be in all. Still there are always diff 

The feeble-minded are apt to misunderstar 
nature of the operation and to be gn 
frightened about it. Inmates 
away fear of it. It 
parents to keep feeble-minded children at hor 


sometimes r 
from also may 

Where one member of a couple consents t 
sterilization, the couple should be allowed t 
marry. The colony would soon get over 
fear, and marriage might become the n 
They would still lack one feature of the nor 
family, the child. But they might, under : 
supervision, adopt or borrow certain fe 
minded children from the institutions. 

We would have then, if you will, a Neandert 
village, but a perfectly normal villag: 
every one might be reasonably happy. The 
feeble-minded are never happy among a norma 
population, because they are always baited and F 
tormented. They have an impossible standard 
to compete against, and have a contin 
of defeat and failure, conditions under 
But in a village of 


lai St 


happiness is impossible. 
sort with a feeble-minded industry, where 2 
riage is possible and children may be bor 
where they have a feeble-minded standard t 
compete against, and all the amusemen! 
movies, ete., are adapted to their stag 
intelligence, they might be as happy 4 
people. 

Henry 58. Cvrtis 
DIRECTOR OF HYGIENE AND Puysicat El 

CATION FOR THE STATE OF MISSOt 
JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI 





QUOTATIONS 


nded THE PRESIDENCY OF THE MASSA- 
ent t CHUSETTS COLLEGE OF 
iat AGRICULTURE" 


BY resign as president of the college 
I may aecept the presidency of the Michi- 
Agricultural College, and I ask to be re- 

1 ptember Z 
There is a rare chance in Michigan to do a 
ece of progressive educational work in 
already well equipped, and perhaps an 


more alluring opportunity to forward im- 
ately a vitally important state-wide study 


ganization of the pressing problems of 
agriculture, 

It is possible that these evident opportunities, 
wham foreed by a unanimous and hearty invitation 
my Alma Mater—the oldest of our agri- 


pag tural colleges—to assume its leadership at a 


food supply and country life. 


tegie moment in its history, and as well to 
return to my native state, might be thought to 
titute a sufficient explanation of my deci- 
But there are special reasons involved 
my judgment have an intimate bearing 
is | pon the future of this college, and if I failed 
wed t to tell you of them I would not be as frank 
wer us th your board as it has been my habit to be, 
- fully loyal to the college. 
ales Let me first confess to a growing feeling that 
hatever contribution I might make to this col- 
eee ge has been made and that a separation from 
the not distant future was 
I also admit that I have 
wher nated under the limitations to institutional de- 


institution in 
probably inevitable. 


y. The lopment imposed during the past few years. 
norma [am not critical of the Legislature nor of the 
ted a Exeeutive. They have been generous. There 
tandar s heen a real demand for keeping all state 
al senst expenditures to as low a point as possible. But 
r whic! this does not alter the fact that the college could 
> of this he of vastly greater service to the state, and 
re mar mntinued connection with it would be far more 
rrowe nspiring, if it were permitted to erect necessary 
dard t buildings, establish important courses, push for- 
em ard greatly needed research, and meet the 
age ol needs of many more of the vouth of the state by 
is other enlarging the area of its activities: these phrases 
= ‘Letter addressed by Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield 


) the trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
llege on the occasion of his resignation from 
the presidency of the college to accept the presi- 
lency of the Michigan Agricultural College, where 
he sueeeeds Dr. David Friday. 
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describe precisely the present prospects in Mich- 
igan. 

But far more important and serious than this 
consideration is the present administrative over- 
sight of the college. For nearly five years I 
have been compelled to work under a system of 
State House control which, as applied to the 
college, I regard as wholly unsound in prin- 
ciple, in practice highly detrimental to effi- 
ciency and true economy, as well as seriously 
discouraging to my coworkers on the staff. 

Repeated protests have brought no relief. 
Last January I stated to you in my annual re- 
port that the limit of endurance had been nearly 
reached. I then hoped that steps would be taken 
in the direction at least of restoring to your 
board the responsible management of the insti- 
tution. I am confident that eventually this will 
be done for common sense will prevail. It is 
worth noting that a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Michigan confirmed the rights 
of the governing board of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College as a constitutional body, with 
complete authority for the control of both the 
policies and the expenditures of the institution. 

But our institution is still in the grip of a 
system of centralized control which takes all 
the zest as well as most of the promise out of 
the task of leadership. If imposed bureaucratic 
methods, constant annoyance from a multitude 
of petty requirements, the minimizing of et- 
fective responsibility for both expenditures and 
policies, or even personal humiliation were a 
necessary price exacted of the executive of the 
college in order to serve fundamental college 


commonwealth, one 


interests or those of the 
should not complain. But these restrictions are 
not necessary to the effective management of 
the college, they do not result in essential econ- 
omy, and I am not willing longer to submit to 
them. 

I have constantly done everything in my 
power when condemning the system to avoid 
being critical of the officials who are responsible 
for enforcing the system. For example, I be- 
lieve the present chairman of the Commission 
on Administration of Finance has approached 
his thankless duties with firmness and courage, 
and in my case at least with marked personal 
courtesy. I bear him no grudge whatever; 
although I will say I think a radically different 
mode of handling the problem than under pres- 


ent laws would have been far more effective 
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practically and certainly much less irksome to become available; employ membe: 
us. We would have eagerly welcomed construc- and fix their salaries; pass upon 
tive suggestions from the State House as to policies peritorm in fact all the 


methods of internal management that would responsible governing body. 


make for economy and eflic 1ency these sugves- Il have no desire to hide my satis 


tions we have rarely had during all the years the prospect ot reliet from a situat 
of mv connection with the college. become almost intolerable. Yet 
And so, too, in the case of the De partment ol keen regret. For eighteen year 


Bie earved ard. : ar sin 
Education. The commissioner. put into a very erved your board, and I bear sin 


f " vour oe 
difficult and even delicate situation. has been ful testimony to your genuin 


keen intelligence and your unswer\ 


} 


considerate, helpful, fair; yet I can not believe 
I have always been impressed 


that the present arrangement can ever make for 


good administration. The law places your sense of trusteeship. Whatever | 


; re Ine is perior 5 d rt | 
board in the Department of Education and has here during this period could not | 


ous _- 2 -. ol — 
been construed to mean that the commissioner complished had I not had your 


port. The personal ties with you as 


] 


of education has a large measure of responsi- 
are strong and will abide throug 


bility for the college. He thus comes to be re- 


garded as in many ways not only the virtua) ™emory of great privilege. 
, , : . A; acy . 1 ata leat 
of the institution, but even as possessing It is not easy to contemplate leay 


final authority concerning it. I told the “Web- lege, its wonderful student body, 


ster” Commission three years ago that “the col faculty, its loyal alumni, its gro 
: nev. its signifies ‘oblems. T! 
lege should be kept in the department of edu- ©M€Y; 1S ignificant problems. Th 


, : ae » » neti ion and to all 
eation, but the relation so adjusted that the tachment to the institution and to : 


trustees retain final responsibility and author- with it have gone down deep. The 


a good record and a great future 


iy 


I also said to the same body that “frankly ~ & 
to have had a part in its upbuildi 


ity.’ 
I think if some such program as the above can 


not be earried out the trustees should be abol- 


ished and the commissioner of education made REPORTS 

the responsible administrative head. Logically THE LEGAL STATUS OF ILLINOIS 
the presidency should also be abolished and a HIGH SCHOOLS 
principalship established—the principal being JI, Tue ExistinG ORGANIZATION OF 
immediately responsible to the commissioner of ScHoo.L SysteM 

education. I believe there is no workable mid- Tue legalized organization of publi 

dle ground between these two alternatives.” But jn Illinois originally made no met 

1 am bound to say, with all respect and regard  pieh school. The senseel school 1: 


for the present commissioner, that educational poards of directors and boards of edu 


management of the college by a single state power and assigned the duty “to dir 


official is no less to be deprecated than its fiseal pranches of study shall be taught” it 
management by a central administrative board. mon schools of the state. By subse: 
While my personal reaction to the present rulings this designation of authorit; 
scheme of administrative control has been de-  clared to include such subjects as n 
cisive with respect to my own further connee- quired in a high-school curriculum. 
tion with the college, this of course is not the cause all the twelve grades thus pro\ 
main reason for the seriousness of the situation. came within the period of school ag 
It is my deliberate judgment that the whole defined. 
future of the college is at stake. The common- With the enactment of the towns! 
wealth must decide very soon whether it wishes school law, and subsequently the cor 
a first rate or a third rate college on this eam- high-school law, however, the high se! 
pus. I am certain that the college can never be came a distinct part of the common s 
maintained at a high point of efficiency, much tem of the state, an institution set off 
less develop as it should, until your board onee Such a course appeared necessary be: 
more has full authority. You should determine der the prevailing district organizatior 
expenditures once the legislative appropriations with the limitations placed upon the sou! 


} 
} 


a1)S€ 
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for maintaining schools, the individual 


the controlling centers of popula 


ften utterly unable to meet th 


ing demands for high-school edu- 


the ever-broadening scope ol 
anded of these institutions. 
ult the high schools of Illinois have 
d until we have a large number of 
schools manned by well-trained prin 
surpassed, 


situation not 


Ts, a 


iement, by any state in the Union. 


Lagq 


vhile, the elementary schools have, for 


Elementaru Schools Behind 

st part, lagged behind in their growth 
rovement, a condition due primarily to 
With 


re even distribution of rural population 


tion of the unit district system. 


rapid movement towards the cities, th 
schools of rural communities have beer 
reduced in numbers enrolled and with 
nt increased per capita cost of edu- 
Two definite results of this condition 
(a) the tendeney to depend for teach- 
those too immature and too poorly 
and (b) the 


nd perpetuation of the vicious alterna- 


for their work; intro- 
heme now generally resorted to. 

a condition in elementary education, 
extends very generally to the smaller 
s of population as well as throughout the 

istricts, greatly affects the efficiency of 
n the high schools to which such schools 
ributary. This situation involves by far 
ater number of our Illinois high schools 
Much of the school arts 


ight, under proper conditions, be well 


the work in 


the elementary grades, is left over for 
th schools. The same is true of that fun- 
ntal training in comprehension of the en- 
ental life, 
logically precede the work of the high 


natural and social, which 


The General High School Situation Under 
the Laws of the State 

hen we consider the general situation as to 

ralized high schools of the state we find a 


, 


and confusion well caleulated to 


lex ness 
nd our most learned advocates of law and 
urts of justice as well. Briefly we have 


£7) . 
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(a) The high school as 


a part of the common 


school system Ol our cities, towns and 


(b) The high S< hool “as i 
consolidated school system. 


(ec) The hich 


school district. 


] } 
school 


The tow! ship hig ] 
High school 


provided for all nor 


high school 


two 


county ¢ 


cluding attendance at the 
high schools of each 
If we add to this the innumeral 
acts on account of legal technicalities i 
high 


a complete summary ol the 


ganization of community schools we have 
present complex 
leral status quo of the high school in Illinois. 
But there is another serious drawback to our 
further deve lopment o! 
this state. It is now very generally conceded 
that the normal organization of the school 
to ft 


secondar Vv ¢ duc ation in 


pro 
calls 
junior 


and 


gram, including grades seven velve, 


for the provision of an intermediate or 
high school period for the seventh, eighth 


The 


majority of our ereditable high schools organ 


grades. present situation, with a 


ninth 
ized under either the township or the commnu- 
nity high school law, renders such an adjust 
ment impossible, 


All this 


ciency ot 


bears a direct relation the effi- 


our educational system. It affects 


higher learning in that it is a serious hindrance 
to the acomplishment of the best results in pro 
viding expert service and leadership. It affects 
the productive power of the state and nation in 
that it does not provide adequately for the dif- 
and ef 


a third 


individual preparation 
And in 
and very important sense it affects the problem 
of effective the 
rights of citizenship—the 


mental reason for making common school edu- 


ferentiation of 


fort according to native ability 


exercise of the 


la- 


training for 
and duties fun 
eation a public charge. 

Not only the general public but some of those 
prominent in the field of education are becom 
ing seriously alarmed over the secor dary school 
situation. Note President Pritchett, of the Car- 
negie Foundation, that high 
standards have been lowered in order to let in 
mediocre youths He 


charging school 
inereasing numbers of 
rails at the composite character of the curnien- 
lum. He holds up in severe criticism the at- 
tempt to deal with vocational training in the 
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public high school. Perhaps, as the schools are a definite scheme for consolidation in 0; 


now organized, there is some ground for such eliminate present waste and inefticie: 
criticism. Certain it is that the present degree should provide, under one simple, 


ot unrest calls for our serious consideration. statutory enactment, for all high schoo! ed 


tion for grades seven to twelve inclusiv: 
II. A CONSIDERATION OF POSSIBLE REMEDIES a law should spread the cost of secondary 
, — a : cation as equitably as possible, and p 
(1) The Unit of Taxation and Control , 
equal opportunity for all the children o;{ 
We have seen that the small district system, and all counties of the state, to each ac 
with no adequate provision for supplementing to his aptitude and mentality. 
the funds for financing which these districts 
were able to provide, led to the separate organi- (2) Reorganization for elementary 
zation of our high school system. Further, in This, you will say, is an ideal the att: 
the adoption of the non-high-school districts of of which is scarcely to be hoped for. Cert 
counties we have taken a radical step towards a it is not a thing to be accomplished by an 
larger unit, a step which has met with little gen and revolutionary act. Nor is this n 
opposition, and which has largely increased the gary We already have the idea of consol 
enrollment in our high schools. exemplified as a matter optional with th 
Still, we are far from having perfected a ple. A county board, vested with discret 
plan by which equal opportunities are afforded power, might, by gradual steps, be more « 
to all for a good common school education tive in accomplishing such a change. FE: 
through the twelve grades of our school system. yeh consolidated districts might be 
The school is not equally accessible to all. It is annually from a state distributable fur 
not organized uniformly as to the choices of special additional aid might be given in count 
curriculum offered. The quality of teaching as where, because of low valuation, the s 
determined by the preparation of teachers is not finances are not adequate for maint 
standardized on any basis of equality. This last  gehools up to the standard required. Su 
chiefly because of unequal financial ability of poard should have charge of the redistricti: 
the districts concerned. the county for elementary education of the 
It would seem to be a truism that, in a demo- six grades. It should also be assigned th 
eratic republic, equal opportunity, as far as jn this connection of seeing to the equali: 
humanly possible, should be offered for the edu- of financial support according to the ne 
eation of all. It follows, then, that one of the the school. This would involve the probler 
chief aims in the establishment of schools by @ school population in the new districts orga 
state should be the attainment of such an end. Ag far as possible this should be so regul 
Such an accomplishment involves (a) accessi- gs to insure good economy as expressed 
bility of the school; (b) completeness of organi- capita cost of education. 
zation, such as to adjust the curriculum to vary- This county board should also employ 
ing types of students; (¢) competency of in- cially trained supervisor of the elementar 
struction and supervision. schools of the county. But a local board ot 
In view of our existing condition and of the rectors should employ teachers, with the 
obligation involved, what ean Illinois do to im- of the supervisor for the county. This 
prove and perfect its system of public schools? board should also regulate discipline and 
The entire situation points appealingly, ur- prove the program of studies and exer 
gently, to the need of larger units of financing the school: select text-books, with the advice 
and control, with provision for intermediate or the county supervisor, and provide buil 
junior high school organization. The county and maintain it by means of a district 
seems to be logically this larger unit, at least State aid should be handled throug 
for certain fundamental aspects of the problem. eounty board, and might best include amo 
We need a complete restatement of our edu- objectives (1) the cost of transportatior 
cational code as it relates to the common schools. (2) the employment only of teachers v 
We should have for the six elementary grades_ two vears’ training beyond high school : 


9 


Tay 





omplieated one. 


on 


lopment would question. 


SCHOOL 


Current 
expenses 
for high 


schools 


$151,155 
38,247 
94,079 
389,915 
138,540 
345,841 
356,144 
349,118 
179,107 
394,494 


Assessed 


valuation 


$12,179,219 
5,200,344 
11,550,285 
62,788,058 
23,434,766 
74,562,877 
64,514,206 
59,259,368 
28,575,743 
65,936,702 


for receiving such aid. Such regulation 
| tend to equalize educational opportunity, 
| take it, is the raison d’étre of all state 


are all aware of the ineffective way in 
state aid has heretofore been applied. 
an effort was recently made to improve 
ethod of distribution; but this effort, ren- 
temporarily ineffective by reason of its 
pleteness as a law, did not go far enough. 
neral principle upon which funds from 
te as a whole should be distributed is 
assisting smaller units to level up their 
ls to the standards set as a minimum for 


and public welfare. 
] 


3) Reorganization of High Schools 
the case of the high school the problem is 
But the situation has be- 
critical. The complexity of law affecting 
school organization makes hostile attacks 
cal process much more effective and dan- 
is. The inequalities of taxation and rela- 
Indeed, the high 
as a part of the public school system 


ost add to the unrest. 


} 


s to be resold, if it ever has been sold, to a 


re element of our population, both city and 


t the junior or intermediate school should 
be provided for, few, if any, of those who 
studied carefully this phase of our school 


With this point 


nted we are confronted with very definite 


} 


es to progress towards such an attain- 
First, is the present organization of high 
The 


s the problem, once more, of maintenance. 


sec- 


districts, as already reviewed. 


this seeond point of financing high school 
tion in Tllinois we have made a study of 
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High 7th and Sth 
school grade 
nrollment enrollment 


> 7 _ 
Per capita 
cost 


on 
enrollment 


#138 

111 

101 

142 

110 

3,099 3,486 ' nt. 112 
123 

115 
140 
11] 


2,897 
3.049 
219 


3,544 


In 
this study we have included cities as well as 
The follow- 


ing table contains the most important results 


ten counties fairly typical of conditions. 
smaller centers and rural districts. 


of this study as it concerns the question before 


us. The statistics are for the year 1922-23. 

You will note that there is a wide range of 
difference in per capita cost based on current 
ot $101 to 


The rate of taxation expressed in per- 


expense high schools 


$142. 


centage and based on the assessed valuation is 


operating 


also significant, ranging from .47 per cent. to 


1.2 per cent. In the current expenses, as here 
given, is ineluded that part of the tuition col- 
lected the district 


county that was not paid over to the four-year 


in non-high-schoo] of each 


in- 
high 


high schools. The high school enrollment 
that of 


schools of each county. 


cludes the two and three-year 

An examination of the figures on seventh and 
eighth grade enrollment, compared with high 
school enrollment, will give some idea of the in- 
creased cost involved in organizing junior high 
also, that 


the counties where the high school enrollment 


schools. It may readily be seen, in 
and per capita cost are largest, the rate of the 


levy based on the entire county valuation is 
relatively low. 

These facts all point t 
educational opportunity, a condition which any 
highest should 


use all possible means to remedy. This we be- 


» the inequalities in 


state, seeking its own welfare, 
lieve to be possible for Illinois without addi- 
tional total cost to the state, if only we may be 
able to reduce the elements of waste in our edu- 
cational system. One way to this end is to de 


is an economically successful 


termine what 
school and then proceed to organize our educa- 


tional system accordingly. 
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We have already pointed out what we believe 
to be the means to this end with reference to the 
elementary school. The problem as to the high 
school is not so simple. We already have what 
has been called the “double-deck” system—the 
high school largely under a separate board from 
that of the elementary school. Of the 477 pub- 
lic high schools accredited by the university, 344 
are of this class, 173 township, 167 community 
and 4 community consolidated, leaving 133 high 
schools as parts of unit systems. It is difficult 
to see how to handle the situation without re- 
taining some elements of this double system, un- 
desirable as it may seem to some of our educa- 
tional leaders. But a way may be found for 
more closely correlating the two systems in 
their work. 

On this problem of high school organization 
and financing we venture to suggest the follow- 
ing plan, which we give only in general outline. 
First, we are to bear in mind that the junior 
high school should be included in any plan for 
reorganization of our high school program. 
Taking the county again as the unit let there 
be a county high school board. This board 
should have discretionary authority to district 
the county for all high school purposes, so as 
to provide as equitably as possible for the edu- 
eation of all pupils of grades seven to twelve 
inclusive. Such provision should take into con- 
sideration accessibility and a high school popu- 
lation sufficient to make each school an eco- 
nomic success. 

This county high school board should have 
authority to levy a sufficient amount on the 
total county valuation to provide for the oper- 
ating expenses of all high schools, junior and 
senior. But the building and equipment and 
their upkeep should be in the hands of the local 
or district high school boards and provided for 
by a tax on the high school district. The em- 
ployment of teachers and the regulation of the 
school program and discipline should also be 
vested in this local board. 

State aid, in the ease of high schools, also, 
should take the form, first of all, of providing 


transportation on an equitable basis to be de- 


termined, perhaps, by a system of zoning with 
reference to distances involved which would 
necessarily vary according to the distribution of 
school population to be included in a given 
district. Any additional state aid should be of 


a character such as to insure high standa) 
instruction as determined by (a) the ; 
tions of teachers employed, (b) by the > 
of the equipment, and (c) by the char: 
the curriculum as to its balanced and aii 
provisions. 

There should be a county supervisor o} 
schools selected by the county high schoo! | 
for his fitness as to training and profes 
ability. This supervisor, with the ele 
supervisor, should be attached to the . 
county superintendent of schools, thus p: 
ing a means by which to coordinate high s 
and elementary school work in the count 

By the adoption of some such plan 
lieved that we might find a way of appr 
a much better organization of our hig 
system and at the same time sacrifice 
the essential features of our present scher 
der which have been developed so man) 
lent schools. 

In presenting these suggested lines ot 
we are far from assuming any superior : 
ity with reference to the problems 
While we are impelled to speak because o 
intimate contact with the situation as it « 
in our state, yet we are speaking sole! 
personal rather than a representative 

As we understand the American ideal 
moeracy it involves a high level of int: 
among all classes of its citizenry. In 
words, that the men who toil with their 
the operators of machines, the tillers of th 
all trades people, along with professional mer 
and men engaged in searching out tly 
concerning the natural and the social 
should be able to appreciate beauty, 1 
and human kindness; and that all sho 
able to comprehend the fundamentals ot 
social, political and economic order. It i: 
men adequately trained for leadership, 
less a broadly intelligent following in « 
walk of life. Upon this ideal we base o 
icy of common education, whatever th 
And only for the attainment of such ends 
we justify the making of education 2 
charge. 

We are compelled to the belief that 
as yet, a long way from attaining 0 
Yet, as we see it, we, as teachers, aré 
mentally responsible for further and 
attainment which the situation seems to 
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} 


ve that no vested interest of leaders e lesson preached and illustrated by Sand: 


rson 


Oundle. 


this great work as teachers of 


national ideals into the lives of an outwork 


youth and of young manhood, 

. ‘ he stitutions 
in the way of our duty as thus de- n with other institutions, 
which healthy progress is impeded and thwarted 


is because of this belief that we have 
° ° . the vested 
s brief survey of the situation in 
ventured to suggest certain ways All this calls for a far more profoundly 
trained rank and file of our teachers, for a 
reasons we here advocate the taking thorough renovation of our school ecurriculw 
lical if need be, for eliminating tor a more economic organization of our school 


equalizing opportunity, for practic- facilities with reference to those to be served 


economy. Too much of the time in_ The times are critical, my fellow-teachers, and 
ldhood years is given to bare rou- the call is to us to respond 

ery drill exercise in mastering the 

should be a basis of useful in- STaTistics oF High ScHoo.t CONFERENCE 


+} 
ere 


understanding the things envi- 199993 
nature and in the social order. In 
hools place should be provided for Total attendance 
ning for citizenship, the foundation Total registration exclusive of ur 
. ‘ ; ' ersity 
the attainment of habits of honest vererty 

° . ° ° Numbe ) ul ic ig! chools repre 
an appreciation of the dignity as er of public high schools rey 
sented 
? 


re 
ieges 


necessity for honest, productive 


Number of representatives of col 
vouth should learn that there are 


. : : and academies 

dependents in fine houses and fine x, her of sepresentatives of normal 
are known to the associated chari- wiieeie 

her charitable institutions; and that Nymber of county _superinten 

latter are even more honorable, in the dents . 

sis, than the former. Number of representatives of book 
at similar point of view is that ex- houses, ete. 

an excellent editorial in the New Re- Number of hij school teachers 

November 7, on “The high school and 

We quote as follows from the 


whose expenses were paid in 
full 
agraph: Number of high school teachers 
whose expenses were paid in 
school is the instrument of democracy part 
it represents equal opportunity, but Number of high schools represented 
rtunity be merely to rise from an by delegates whose expenses were 
a preferred one, then the con paid in full or in part 


ocracy itself is inadequate. True 


ld consist in raising classes to Following is the 
ommon good. This change will not Administrative 
lemocracy is translated into industrial Agriculture 
there is an increase of interest, of Biology 

of control, and consequently of Classics 
cruing to the men who work with Commerce 
until manual toil is not a social County superintendents 
a handicap to living the good life; principals 

1-worker shall have the same rights English 
1dministration of law and the same Geography 
gainst the insolence of office as a High school library 

more fortunate classes. That the Home economics 
yuld itself be a powerful engine in Manual arts 


rial society to this equilibrium is Mathematics 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE RELIABILITY OF SILENT 
READING TESTS 

Tue reliability of tests must be known to 
determine the true overlapping’ in achievement 
or ability two or more grades or classes 
which are being compared, and to interpret test 
results properly in other respects. A useful 
measure of the r lity or consistency of a 
test is its self-correlation—the correlation be 
tween the seores from two trials of the test a 
few days apart with the same group of persons. 
Few data have been published on the relia 
bility of silent reading tests. Starch? gives the 
self-correlations for the Kansas, Thorndike and 
Starch ‘eadin for 20 fifth-grade 
and 30 eighth-grade pupils, the two testings 
being separated by an interval of six weeks. 
Mrs. Burgess® gives the self-eorrelations for her 
groups of thirteen to nineteen pupils 
gerade (grades two to six). Gates* reports 
the self-correlations for the Brown, Thorndike 
MeCall, Burgess, Monroe and Courtis tests for 
groups of “about 20 pupils per grade” in from 

two to six of the grades from third to 
but the retesting with the Monroe and Courtis 
tests was done after an interval of three 
months. Monroe® gives the reliabilities for his 
silent reading tests for representative groups 

of pupils in grades three to eight. 

There is need for an extensive investigation 


showing conclusively the reliability of reading 


L. Kelley, Journal of Educational Psychol 
ogy, X, 458 f. 
2ScHOOL AND Society, VIII, 86 f. 
** Measurement of Silent Reading,’’ p. 127 f. 
4 Journal of Educational Psychology, XII, 312, 
379, 385, 445, 449-50. 
5 Manual of Directions of Illinois General Ex 


amination, p. 31. 


and other achievement 
various ages, grades and intellect 
that we may know, for example, how , 
are the results with bright, averave 
pupils of different ages. In the absence 
an exhaustive study we need to k 
labilities obtained by many worker 
vestigating a few classes, so that 
their results we can have a distril 
ing the obtained coefficients and the 
with which each oceurs. Such a d 
will enable us to know with some pre. 
probable consistency of the resu ~ 
The following data are presented 
of the needed informat 
marized in Table I. 


The "] 4 used 


elapsing between 


Burgess forms 1 and 


Monroe (revised) forms 1] 

the one form of Sigma 1. 

were given in grades three, five 
Burgess ‘ourtis in grades 
and the ag 1 grade three 


rd rrade were 


earson coe 


E.’s are shov 


TABLE I 
SELF-CORRELATION BETWI 
READING TESTS, A7 


EIGHT Days 


Burgess P.S. 
Courtis, Forms 1 
and 3. 
Rate 
Comprehension 
Haggerty, Sigma 
Test I. 
Test IT. 
Monroe (Revised 
Forms 1 & 2. 
Rate 


Comprehension 


Fow ter D. 
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